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The Outlook 


TAMMANY AND FUSION 
r HE Mayoralty election this autumn 
in New York City is a matter of 
National as well as of municipal 
Only three of the forty-nine 
States of the Union have a population 
larger than that of New York City. Toa 
very large extent the physical, mental, 
and moral welfare of its six million in- 
habitants is in the control of its Mayor; 
not that the Mayor is himself an all- 
powerful autocrat, like Lorenzo de’ Me- 
dici, the great Mayor of Florence, but by 
his appointments and by his influence 
the Mayor of the city of New York exer- 
cises an authority which in a way is 
more concentrated and direct than the 
authority of the President of the United 
States. 

It is not necessary to accuse Mayor 
Hylan of corruption in order to state 
his unfitness for the great administra- 
tive position which he holds. He is in- 
competent by training and education. 
It is one of the curious phenomena of 
democracy that a population which 
would not for a moment tolerate John 
I’. Hylan as principal of a grammar 
school, nevertheless puts him practically 


interest. 


in charge of the entire educational sys- 
tem of city. It is not of course 
necessary that the Mayor should know 
how to teach school, but it is necessary 
that he should know something about 
the principles of education, and enough, 
at least, to enable him to select the ex- 
perts who are going to conduct the 
school system. 


the 


It is a matter of common _ report 
that if Tammany had really believed 
that it was going to win the Mayor- 
alty election four years ago it would 
hever have nominated John F. Hylan. 
li is also commonly supposed that 
Mayor Hylan has the support and 
backing of William Randolph Hearst. 


This also seems to us to be a very curi- 


ous human phenomenon. Mr. Hearst, 
latever may be said of his principles, 
a man of ability, and he selects men 
ability as his leaders in his vast pub- 
in Unless we are very 
uch mistaken, John F. Hylan is one 
the last men that he would put in 
irge of the business management of 


& business. 


of his newspapers or magazines, and 
lie does all he can to put this incom- 
nt in charge of the greatest human 


sazine in the United States—the City 


ot New York. 


the anti-Hylan forees, usually known 


the Fusion Committee, have made 


AUGUST 17, 1921 
their nominations of candidates to op- 
the present city administration. 
They have selected Henry H. Curran, at 
present President of the Borough of 
Manhattan, for their candidate for 
Mayor; State Senator Charles E. Lock- 
wood for Comptroller; and Vincent Gil- 
roy for President of the Board of Alder- 
men. These are the chief officers of the 
city ticket. Messrs. Curran and Lock- 
wood are Republicans; Mr. Gilroy is an 


pose 

















(C) Paul Thompson 
HENRY H. CURRAN, FUSION CANDIDATE 
FOR MAYOR OF NEW YORK CITY 

independent Democrat, a member of 
Tammany Hall, and a_ supporter of 
Mayor Hylan four ago. The 
ticket is generally considered to be a 
good one. Mr. Curran is a graduate of 


years 


Yale, a lawyer of clean reputation, and 
has been active in city politics for ten 
He has been a city magistrate, 
served in the World War with an excel- 
lent record, having attained the rank of 
major in service, and has been an ad- 
niirable administrative officer as Presi- 
dent of the Borough of Manhattan. Sen- 
ator Lockwood is a graduate of the pub- 
lic schools, is a lawyer, and has been in 
the State nearly ten 
years. 


years. 


Legislature for 


The popular issue in the campaign is 
the transit issue—Shall the surface and 
subway railways charge a five-cent fare 


or more? The real issue is the efficient 


economical 
business. 
run this city last year, a sum provided 
by the inhabitants, non-taxpayers as 
well as taxpayers. The non-taxpayer 
pays his share in the increased cost of 
rent, food, and fuel which comes from 
excessive and inefficiently administered 
taxation. Another curious phenomenon 
of democracy is that thousands of men 
will pay each many hundreds of dollars 
for costly housing, food, sanitation, and 
schooling, due to an inefficient mayor, 
without complaint, and will support him 
for office because he professes that he is 
going to save them a few cents a day in 
transportation. 

The Fusion candidate, Mr. Curran, 
has not only got to run against Mayor 
Hylan, but probably against one or more 
misguided independent candidates. If 
the citizens really and vitally interested 
in a businesslike and efficient govern- 
ment of the city could really get to- 
gether, Mayor Hylan could easily be 
defeated. The question is whether they 
can combine, or whether they will be 
diverted by jealousies, petty political 
ambitions, and false issues from oppos- 
ing a united Tammany. 


management of 


the city’s 
It cost about $275,000,000 to 


SETTLING STRIKES IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

HE State of Pennsylvania has been 
T making an experiment in settling 
strikes that is really ending many labor 
controversies and that is worth examin- 
ing. 

In an effort to improve industrial con- 
ditions, the Pennsylvania State Legisla- 
ture created some years ago the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, with various 
subdivisions, one of which, the Bureau 
of Mediation and Conciliation, exists 
for the sole purpose of trying to end 
strikes by reason rather than by force. 
The Bureau of Mediation is headed by a 
chief who, under the law, goes in per- 
son or sends suitable substitutes to 
places where labor disputes occur, and 
endeavors by mediation to bring the two 
sides to an understanding. Failing in 
this, he may offer to arrange for arbitra- 
tion. There is nothing in the law, how- 
ever, that compels eitner the employer 
or the employee to accept the services 
offered. 

The success of such a _ bureau is 
largely dependent upon the character of 
the man who heads it. In this respect 
Pennsylvania has had rare good fortune. 
Mr. Patrick Gilday took charge of the 
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Bureau of Mediation at 
made it of great usefulness to 
Pennsylvania industry and _ Pennsyl- 
vania workers. Mr. Gilday was a self- 
made man who worked up through the 
various grades of coal mining until he 
became an expert. His kindliness, wis- 
dom, and humanity made him a natural 
aeader. For nearly twenty-five years he 
was the first official of one of the great 
divisions of the United Mine Workers of 


its ineeption, 
and 


America. He had also been one of the 
conciliators of the National Govern- 
ment. 


For two and a half years, until his 
death, he served as chief of the Bu- 
reau of Mediation. During that period 
he or his subordinates settled more than 
three hundred strikes, which is at the 
rate of one strike every three days. And 
these strikes were not merely tempo- 


rarily suspended. They were settled. 
So great was the confidence won for 


this bureau by Mr. Gilday’s work that 
after his death the machinery continued 
to function along the lines he had laid 
down for it, and strike after strike is 
now adjusted and ended that without 
this agency of mediation would drag on 
in bitter desperation. 

How these adjustments are accom- 
plished can best be shown, perhaps, by 
quoting from a letter that Mr. Gilday 
wrote to an inquirer: “Our first step 
is to ascertain the true and complete 
facts in the situation at issue as well 

other related situations as to 
wages, hours, ete., in like or similar 
industries, and lay this information be- 
fore the parties at interest. ... The 
State mediators always try to exert an 
impartial endeavor to see that full jus- 
tice is accorded both employer and em- 
ployee. The success of the efforts of the 
mediators has been largely because they 
have been able to get both sides to rea- 
son together without passion or personal 
feeling. The mediators have been able, 
many times, after they have surveyed 
the situation, to offer a plan in which 
both sides can agree.” 

Necessarily the course pursued by the 
mediator must vary with the particular 
situation he. faces. This item from the 
Venango “Daily Herald” shows how one 
particular case was handled: “Mr. M. T. 
Fredericks, representing the Department 
of Labor and Industry at Harrisburg, 
was responsible for bringing about a 
talk by General Charles Miller, chair- 
man of the board of the Franklin Manu- 
facturing Company, to the striking em- 
As a result of this talk and the 
resulting conferences, the difficulty was 
adjusted. The function of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry in the 
handling of labor matters seems to rest 
purely in the bringing of the two con- 


as in 


ployees. 


tending factions to a clear understand- 
ing of one another’s positions, and to 
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keep all material offered for discussion 
within proper limits.” 

During its few years of existence the 
Bureau of Mediation and Conciliation 
has brought about the adjustment of 
many hundreds of labor controversies 
that affected thousands of workers, that 
caused the loss in wages of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, that oc- 
easioned untold hardships, and _ that 
would have resulted in further suffering 
and perhaps in bloodshed had they not 
been thus ended. Here is an agency of 
government appointed for the specific 
purpose of settling strikes that is actu- 
ally settling them. 


LORD BRYCE AND THE 
WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 
ii the Institute of Politics now in 
session at Williamstown, Massachu- 
setts, under the auspices of Williams 
College, has done nothing else than pro- 
vide a group of thoughtful hearers for 
the series of lectures or addresses by 
Lord Bryce, it would have justified its 
existence. 

Lord Bryce, better known in this 
country as James Bryce, the author of 
“The American Commonwealth,” is one 
of the greatest ‘living experts on the 


theory and practice of government. He 
combines ripe knowledge and _ high 


ideals with common sense and an under- 
standing of human relationships. While 
he never uses the language of the alarm- 
ist, he evidently thinks Europe is in a 
dangerous condition. He does not be- 
lieve that the Treaty of Peace made at 
Versailles was wisely framed or can be 
successfully carried out. This is not be- 
cause Lord Bryce believes it is impossi- 
ble to organize an association of nations 
to maintain peace and justice. On the 
contrary, he is a believer in such an 
association. The trouble, in his opinion, 
is that the Peace Conference at Ver- 
sailles endeavored to settle definitely too 
many geographical, racial, and political 
details and did not deal enough with 
general principles. 

The task before the negotiators at 
Paris, he “was one of unprece- 
dented difficulty. New states had to be 
created, territories redistributed, and 
indemnities secured, and all on a scale 
incomparably greater than any interna- 
tional congress ever before had _ at- 
tempted. A task so great needed not 
politicians of the usual type, but persons 
of the class which we now call super- 
men; persons who possessed not only 
profound and accurate knowledge of the 
facts they had to deal with, but also a 
wide grasp of fundamental 
principles, a calm judgment raised above 
the revengeful passions of the moment, 
who loved and sought justice, 
beyond the present to the fu- 


says, 


vision, a 


persons 
looking 


ture, seeking the good of mankin 
well as the advantage of their resper 
nations, able to appreciate the work 
of those better forces which alone 
bring reconcilement and peace to a 
tracted world. Such men did not 
pear.” 

Lord Bryce answers the question 
why they did not appear by saying 
they could not have been expected, s 
the delegates to the Conference vy. 
bound by the national ambitions, 
ousies, and passions of the constit 
who sent them. Is there any cure 
this unhappy situation? “The pro: 
of improving the relations of state 
people to one another depends on 
possibility of improving human na 
itself. A sound and wide view of 
tional interests, teaching the pe 
that they would gain more by the 
operation of communities than by t 
conflict, may do much to better t 
relations. But in the last resort 
question is one of the moral progres 
the individual men who compose 
communities.” 

This is sound doctrine, and a 
trine which we think is beginning to 
make an impression. The Washington 
Conference called by President Harding 
is based on moral rather than on politi- 
cal and geographical relationships. If it 
can be maintained on this basis, there 
is considerable hope that it may be suc- 
cessful in some of the respects in Ww’ ~ 
the Paris Conference failed. It doe 
good to sneer at this moral or et 
basis of an international associatic 
the aspiration of over-pious and 
practical minds. As a matter of 
the attempt to attain world peac 
means of political and economic f 
has failed. It can at least do no 
to have an international conferen 
which obligations and duties take } 
dence over rights and privileges. 

Lord Bryce’s lectures at Will‘ 
town make us wish that he might 
resent Great Britain at the Washinet™ 
Conference instead of Lloyd Ge 
We mean by this no reflection on tlie 
personality or purposes of the British 
Prime Minister. But he was one of tlie 
Big Four at the Paris Conference 
failed, and if he comes to Washir 
as the leader of the British deleg 
we fear that public interest in the 
ference may be diverted from the rvrin- 
ciples and issues in debate to the per- 
sonalities of the debaters. 


WILL CONGRESS CLIP 
ITS OWN WINGS? 

ARTIN B. Mappen, from Illinois, is 
M the new Chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee of the House of 
Representatives. His selection and elec- 
tion formed the first departure from the 
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seniority rule which has long obtained. 
The precedent now established will be 
followed, we are informed, in the next 
reorganization of the House, when more 
capable men will be placed at the head 
of those committees whose present chiefs 
are regarded as weak. 

Mr. Madden has been a member of the 
House since 1905. His recommendation 
by the House Committee on Committees 
for the Chairmanship of the Appropria- 
tions Committee was followed by a 
unanimous vote of ratification from the 
House. 

The new Chairman started his new 
work by introducing a resolution cer- 
tainly important in the direction of 
budget reform. The Appropriations 
Committee has the responsibility for 
that reform in the House of Represent- 
atives, and Mr. Madden’s resolution 
may, we think, be regarded as an essen- 
tial corollary to the Budget Act. As the 
Constitution, authorizing the President 
to veto any bill passed by Congress, does 
not authorize him to veto any single 
item, Mr. Madden offered a joint resolu- 
tion empowering the President to dis- 
approve any item or provision of an ap- 
propriation bill, while approving the re- 
mainder. 

Some States give this power to their 
Governors. Why should not the Presi- 
dent have it? The amendment should 
have been adopted long ago. It would 
have permitted our Presidents to elimi- 
nate many an extravagant “rider.” 

The adoption by Congress of Mr. Mad- 
den’s resolution will also show how 
earnest that body is with regard to the 
campaign for economy in expenditures 
now that it will have, it may think, to 
clip its own wings a little. 


ACQUITTAL, YES; 
VINDICATION, NO 

HE baseball players and gamblers’ 
T agents accused of throwing games 
in the World Series of 1919 have been 
acquitted by a jury. But the public re- 
mains convinced that there was crooked- 
ness that summer in which some players 
and some gamblers participated. 

Our law does not admit of the old 
Seotch verdict, ‘““Not proven.” To prove 
beyond reasonable doubt is always diffi- 
cult under a conspiracy charge. The 
jury must acquit if reasonable doubt 
exists. In these cases perjury was 
clearly committed by some one, for of 
the persons alleged to have taken part 
in a talk at a given time and place some 
swore that all were present, others the 
exact reverse. The jury could not de- 
cide which men were lying, nor do we 
attempt to decide. Such an acquittal is 
not a vindication. 


Public opinion is not bound by the 
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technical law of criminal evidence. 
Judge Landis, now the super-umpire of 
the two major baseball Leagues, says: 
“Just keep it in mind that, regardless of 
the verdicts of juries, baseball is en- 
tirely competent to protect itself against 
the crooks, both inside and outside the 
game.” And the lovers of clean sport 
applaud Judge Landis’s promise: “No 
player that throws a game, no player 
that undertakes or promises to throw a 
ball game, no player that sits in a con- 

















(C) Harris & Ewing 
MARTIN MADDEN, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE OF THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ference with a bunch of crooked players 
and gamblers where the ways and means 
of throwing games are planned and dis- 
cussed and does not promptly tell his 
club about it, will ever play professional 
baseball.” 

There has been some maudlin sym- 
pathy for the wives and children of the 
accused players. If the men are free 
from guilt, they and all theirs are en- 
titled to sympathy. But it remains true 
that professional ball players of famous 
clubs are not nowadays penniless and 
needy; they are highly paid experts, 
often earning $10,000 a year or more. If 
such a man plays “dirty ball,” he plays 
for plain, sordid greed. Again it is said 
that the players were pursued vindic- 


tively, the big gamblers laxly. This 
may or may not be true. But one man’s 
fault does not excuse another. 3ribe- 


17 August 


givers and bribe-takers alike are the 
vermin of honest sport. 


CHURCH UNION IN CANADA 
PROBABLE 

HERE is strong hope in the minds of 
T many church leaders in Canada who 
have long worked for organic church 
unity as between Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, and Congregationalists that the 
“United Church of Canada” will in the 
not distant future take shape and form. 
Recently the Presbyterian Church of 
Canada in its General Assembly voted 
by a large majority (414 to 107) that 
the time for union had come and ap 
pointed a representative committee to 
carry out the wishes of the Assembly 
by conferring with the other two relig- 
ious bodies with whom organic union 
is desired. 

One development in church life in 
Canada that has led to the feeling that 
there is no real obstacle to what sounds 
like a radical step has been the spring- 
ing up of several hundred “Union 
Churches,” organized on the proposed 
basis of union. These are neither 
Methodist nor Presbyterian, and they 
have “presbyteries,” having oversight of 
pastoral charges. These Union charges 
have been urging the parent churches io 
hasten the organization of union, and 
threaten, if there is any further delay, 
to perfect their own organization of a 
new church. 

It is now about ten years since the 
Congregational and Methodist churches 
in Canada declared themselves ready 
to proceed toward organic union witli 
the Presbyterian churches upon the gen- 
eral lines of a basis which had been 
formulated in principle in previous 
years in discussions at successive Pres: 
byterian General Assemblies. There 
seems, therefore, no radical difficulty 
likely now to be encountered. 

The Moderator of the General Asseni- 
bly of this summer, the Rev. Dr. Charles 
W. Gordon, better known to most of us 
by his pen name, Ralph Connor, before 
the important question was put said: 


I think we all agree that we have 
passed through a great crisis in our 
history. I am not saying that there 
are no shadows along the horizon; 
I am saying this with every confi- 
dence that the deeper shadows are 
behind, and I am not going to allow 
any one to persuade me that any- 
thing untoward is going to befall our 
beloved Church in the days and 
months before us. I think we owe a 
vast deal of thanks to both sides of 
what has been a really burning ques- 
tion for their fine Christian and 
brotherly spirit. 


A well-informed correspondent of The 
Outlook in Canada points out that Can- 
ada has been a particularly fruitful 
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A temporary altar 


ground for Church unions. The various 
bodies of Methodism from England and 
ihe United States organized branches 
there, and they took deep root. Since 
1833 these different bodies have been 
drawn together, until in 1884 the final 
union took place which created the 
Methodist Church in Canada. Similarly 
the various bodies of Presbyterianism in 
Scotland, Ireland, and the United States 
had flourishing branches in Canada. 
Their unions began in 1861; and in 1875 
the last combination took place that 
brought all the various branches into 
one great Church. These unions have 
been so happy and successful that they 
have paved the way for further con- 
summations. Hence the present and 
zreatest negotiations for union. These 
negotiating churches have over half a 
million members and claim two million 
adherents. Last year for a special For- 
ward Movement they raised $10,000,000. 

The membership figures of the Cana- 
dian Presbyterian Church may be with 

lerest compared with those just made 
public for the Presbyterian Church 
(North) in the United States. The cen- 
sus lately completed shows a total com- 

unicant membership of 1,692,558, a 
het gain for the year of over 55,000. 


THE RESTORATION OF RHEIMS 
a rey the Germans knew, could 
they wreak vengeance that would 

t harder than at Rheims, the religious 


cradle of France. 


Appropriately, there stands at Rheims 


stands 


THE RESTORED SCULPTURES OF RHEIMS 
at the main entrance of the Cathedral. The 
the celebration of the restoration 


one of the most beautiful cathedrals in 
the world, a monument of the first rank 
in history, art, and religion. It was a 
shining mark for the Boches during the 
war, and they arrived at Rheims as soon 
as possible after the war began. The 
war was declared on August 1, 1914, 
and on September 4 the Germans 
reached the cathedral city. For ten hun- 
dred and fifty-one days they bombarded 
it, with an average of a thousand shells 
amonth. Most of its 125,000 inhabitants 


had fled. Of its seventeen thousand 
houses only fourteen were not dam- 
aged. 


But what did the Germans care for 
mere houses when they could wreck a 
great cathedral? They discharged in- 
cendiary bombs charged with picric acid 
against it and finally set fire to some 
wooden staging. The fire spread to the 
roof and interior and destroyed them. 
The shells also destroyed the s™’endid 
twelfth and thirteenth century glass, 
many pilasters, vaultings and sculptures, 
and figures of the 
saints in the doorways. 

Every Frenchman and every lover of 
France will rejoice in the good 
that the sculptures in the 
have now been restored, as indicated in 
the accompanying illustration. No one 
who has not lived in France can appre- 
ciate the deep meaning and significance 
of this, or the restoration of the angelus 
bells in the village churches to a sup- 
posedly “irreligious” people. It was af 
Rheims that Joan of Are crowned her 


gashed the stone 


news 
doorways 


crowd has gathered for 


king. Now the statue of Joan, which 
was removed during the bombardment, 
has been set up again in its accustomed 
place before the Cathedral. 

Nor can any one who has not visited 
the devastated regions of France and 
talked with the sufferers appreciate how 
much Ambassador Herrick’s words the 
other day at Rheims meant to those 
sufferers. He said: 

The eves of the world are on 
France to-day, watching as eagerly 
for her recovery from the war's dis- 
asters as they watched hefore for her 
success in the war of justice. ... 

We know of the sacrifices vou made 
at Rheims and the splendid work you 
have accomplished during the year 
that has passed since my last visit 
here. I am convinced that from the 
ruins of Rheims destroyed by war 
will arise a new Rheims which will 
be the sanctuary of beauty as it is 
the sanctuary of glory. ... 

I take this occasion again to pro- 
claim my unalterable faith in the 
lofty and practical idealism that in- 
spired the men who baptized this soil 
with their blood that the cause of 
right and liberty might live. 

The occasion was the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Carnegie Library at 
Rheims. It was given by the Carnegie 
Foundation. Mayor Roche, in greeting 
Mr. Herrick and Dr. Nicholas Murray 
3utler (who, as President of the Foun- 
dation, tapped the stone into place), 
thanked the people of the United States 
for their work in the Rheims region, and 
all of the 80,000 inhabitants who have 
returned to Rheims and who could 
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crowd about the corner-stone were en- 
thusiastic in their greeting. 

But let no one think that the four 


million francs which America has spent 
in the Rheims region means complete 
restoration. Figured on present cur- 
rency value, the city of Rheims alone 
has suffered damages to the amount of 
four billion francs. 


THE AMERICAN LEGION’S 
PILGRIMAGE 
American Legion is 


HE 
pilgrimage to France. 


hundred members are going. 
resent every State, each arm of our land 


making a 
some two 


They rep- 


and sea forces, and, as far as possible, 
every combat division. 

They are to be the guests of the 
French Government at the dedication of 
the monument at Flirey, in Lorraine, 
to the memory of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces. The monument is the 
gift of the municipality of the people of 
Lorraine. No less than seventeen 
American divisions fought in the neigh- 
borhood of Flirey. 

The French Government was disposed 
to be very generous in its remission of 
expenses, but the men preferred to pay 
their own way, though they would nat- 
urally enjoy special privileges. What is 
more, their pilgrimage is not one for 
well-to-do soldiers only. They have 
raised funds so that the less well-to-do 
can go too. For example, members of 
the famous “Lost Battalion” will be 
represented by enlisted men chosen by 
vote. 

There will be plenty of interest in the 
Legion’s itinerary. From Paris it goes 
to Blois, where a statue of Joan of Are, 
the gift of the New York Committee, is 
The Legion goes thence 
to Bordeaux, Tarbes (Marshal Foch’s 
birthplace), Toulouse, St. Dié 
(where the Legion will place a tablet on 
the house of Waldsee Miiller, who sug- 
gested that the newly discovered West- 
ern Hemisphere take its name from 
Americo Vespucci), Strasbourg, Metz, 
and Flirey; and will make a tour of the 
battlefields of the Argonne and Cham- 
pagne. At Chateau Thierry the Legion 
will lay the corner-stone of Pont Roose- 
velt. This is to be the name of the new 
stone bridge which is to replace the one 
blown up when our men first arrived at 
Chateau Thierry. The name commemo- 
rates two heroes—President Roosevelt 
and his son Quentin. 


to be unveiled. 


Lyons, 


THE SUPREME COUNCIL 
AND UPPER SILESIA 

HE members of the Allied Supreme 
T Council are in conference in Paris 
as .we write, and are listening to the 
views of experts as to the difficult and 
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intricate problems involved in settling 
the controversy over Silesia. The Pre- 
miers of France, Great. Britain, and 
Italy are the principal figures; but with 
the Supreme Council as an onlooker, ad- 
viser, and possibly as an arbitrator of 
questions submitted to him, sits the 
American Ambassador to Great Britain, 
Mr. Harvey. 

The opening sessions indicate a 
friendly state of feelings despite all the 
reports as to radical differences between 
Great Britain and France. The basic 
principle has been recognized that the 
Allies, through the Supreme Council and 
through the Commission in Upper Sile- 
sia representing them, must preserve 
peace and order in the country and must 
make it clear that no threats or violence 
by Germany or Poland or by factions in 
Upper Silesia itself will be allowed. 
France is not yet convinced that there 
are sufficient forces in the debated dis- 
tricts to make the situation entirely 
secure, and has indicated that she will 
not be responsible if her fears prove sub- 
stantial. 

It seems to be regarded as probable 
that ultimately the Powers will be able 
to lay down lines of delimitation which 
will be in accordance with the duties 
imposed upon them by the Treaty of 
Versailles, and will check future Ger- 
man aggression and leaye Poland a 
strong state. That this last is necessary 
for the safety of France and for the 


peace of Europe is increasingly evi- 
dent. 
A GERMAN SHOCK TO 
GERMAN FAITH 
urING the war General William 


Hoffmann was Chief of Staff of the 
German army. As such he played a 
dominating part in the peace negotia- 
tions at Brest-Litovsk between Germany 
and Bolshevist Russia. As The Outlook 
has already reported, General Hoffmann 
admitted that Germany despatched Le- 
nine to Russia from the Swiss frontier 
sealed car to disorganize the Rus- 


ina 
sian army. He knows Bolshevist Rus- 
sia, therefore, from the ground up. 


Concerning its growth, he says that it 
can only be checked by the Powers in 
concert sending an international army 
under.Foch, Joffre, or Pershing to occupy 
Petrograd and to march on Moscow, 
which he asserts would be bound to fall 
before any well-equipped and properly 
officered force. The members of the 
Bolshevist Government, he adds, would 
ask “safe conduct to pass the shortest 
way to oblivion.” General Hoffmann’s 
facts are likely to withstand attack; at 
the same time his conclusions are at 
least debatable. 

Of two high officers in the late war, 
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General Hoffmann holds a high opinion, 
if we may believe his just publishe: 
statement in the New York “Tribune.” 
The really competent soldier on tlic 
Teuton side, affirms Hoffmann, wis 
Hoetzendorff, the Austro-Hungaria) 
Chief of Staff. And the great sailo: 
man was Tirpitz. “He was a real fe’- 
low,” according to Hoffmann, but Lude»- 
dorff, he claims, “was no strategist,”’ an:| 
Ludendorff’s book only an effort to cloa 
the responsibility of inefficient leader- 
ship; it is “a whitewash work, a defeii- 
sive book, and therefore stupid, false, 
and all lies from beginning to end.” Nor 
does another literary effort escape Hoiff- 
mann’s scorn; “as for good old Hinden- 
burg—well, his book is enough to make 
a dog laugh.” ’ 

Appropriately the “Tribune” appends 
a quotation from a volume written by 
the great German industrialist, Walter 
Rathenau, Minister of Reconstruction in 
the Wirth Cabinet: 


It is a petty thing to say that we 
were destroyed out of envy. Why did 
not envy destroy America and Enxz- 
land? The world regarded us at once 
with admiration and with repulsion: 
with admiration for our systematic: 
and laborious ways, with repulsion 
for our tradesmanlike obtrusiveness, 
the brusque and dangerous character 
of our leadership, and the ostentatious 
servility with which we endured it. 
If it had been possible anywhere out- 
side of our naked mercantile and na- 
tional egoism to discover a German 
idea, it would have been respected. 


At last confiding Germans are being 
told, not by foreigners, but by Germans 
themselves, a few facts concerning Ger- 
man ideals and conduct. 


SMALL AND LUSK 


HE charges against Governor 
Small, of the State of Illinois, 
and Senator Lusk, of the State of 

New York, are disheartening. They in- 
dicate low standards of honor and of 
good taste in certain circles of American 
public men, if nothing worse. 

Senator Lusk is the Republican leader 
of the New York State Senate. His 
reputation for square and open dealing 
with his associates and in the conduct 
of the public business has been high. He 
has achieved considerable prominence as 
the head of the so-called Lusk Commit- 
tee, which insisted upon scrupulous 
honor and loyalty among our public 
school teachers and has succeede: il 
passing a series of laws which subject 
those teachers to tests of character and 
loyalty. If some legislative committee 
could now pass an act subjecting Sena 
tors like Mr. Lusk to similar tesis 0 
their loyalty to the State and: thei! 
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onor in passing legislation, it might be 
a good thing. As leader of the Senate, 
senator-Lusk recently took charge of 
and put through a certain bill in the 
interest of the detectives of the New 
York Police force. The bill was not 
necessarily adverse to the public inter- 
est. After the legislation was accom- 
plished the detectives’ association pre- 
ented’ Senator Lusk’s wife with a 
silver valued at about eleven 
hundred dollars. Nobody has accused 
Senator Lusk of having sponsored the 
bill for the sake of this payment in sil- 
er. 
He himself denies that there was 
any corruption involved, and asserts 
that everybody does it. Mr. Lusk has 
gotten into difficulty not for an offense 
but for his defense. We do not im- 
agine for a moment that Senator Lusk 
would perform an illegal or corrupt act, 
but his tu quoque defense confirms the 
general public opinion that his moral 
sense is not as keen as it might be. A 
Senator of the great State of New York 
ought to be not only politically chaste, 
but ought to avoid every act or associa- 
tion that can lay him open to suspi- 
eon. 

A legislative committee, in which 
Senator Lusk has a prominent part, is 
now investigating the administration of 
Mayor Hylan in New York City with the 
hope of discovering corruption that will 
defeat Mayor Hylan at the election this 
autumn. The chest of silver episode ‘has 
probably ruined the effective work of 
this committee. There is even a de- 
mand that the Republican party depose 
the Senator from his leadership in the 
Senate. On the grounds of political con- 
sistency, to say nothing of moral 
grounds, we think he should be deposed, 
for, while the Republican party is now 
on a gold basis, he is apparently an ad- 
vocate of free silver. 

The case of Governor Small in IIli- 
nois is of the same nature of moral de- 
linqueney, although on a larger scale. 
He has been indicted by the Grand Jury 
of Sangamon County, the county made 
famous in the annals of Abraham Lin- 
coln, for both embezzlement and con- 
spiracy. 

The simple facts are these. Before 
lie became Governor Mr. Small was 
freasurer of the State of Illinois. 
lle is accused of having organized 
with some of his political associates or 
“uccomplices a private bank, in which he, 
1S State Treasurer, made huge depos- 
its of money. This bank paid the State 
the legal rate of interest, about two per 
cent, on these deposits, and then 
loaned the money to some of the great 
industrial concerns of Chicago at a very 
much higher rate of interest. These 
fransactions, the Grand Jury asserts, 
netted Treasurer Small and his associ- 


chest of 


own aggrandizement. 
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ates ,large profits. The acts for which 
Governor Small has been indicted were 
performed, not while he was Governor, 
but while he was State Treasurer. 

In the court proceedings following his 
indictment Governor Small at first re 
fused to submit to arrest, claiming that 
his official position as Governor made 
him immune, The trial judge decided 
that a Governor has no royal rights of 
immunity. Unlike King Charles of Eng- 
land, it is conceivable that a Governor 
may do wrong. The judge argued, it 
seems to us with effective logic, that if 
a Governor of a State is immune from 
arrest and from being brought before a 
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court for trial he can commit any crime 
with impunity. No denial has been 
made by the Governor or his associates 
of the allegations that they made prof- 
its by loaning State money at a higher 
rate of interest than that paid by their 
privately organized bank to the State. 
Their claim appears to be that when 
their bank paid the legal rate of inter- 
est to the State they were entitled to 
use these deposits as bankers for their 
In other words, 
like Senator Lusk he says that he has 
not done anything illegal and only did 
what hundreds of other politicians have 
done. It may be that the courts will 
find him innocent of embezzlement, but 
it is almost as certain as if it were 
proved in a court of law that his sense 
of financial honor is a rudimentary one. 
This fact cannet be obscured by the alle- 
gation that the prosecution of Governor 
Small is the result of political animosity 
by an opposing faction in the State. 
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A trusted correspondent in Chicago 


writes to us: 


I think it is a general feeling of 
business men and honorable political 
leaders that the charges against Gov- 
ernor Small and Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor Sterling, if true, involve serious 
moral turpitude, and the correctness 
of the charges has not yet been seri- 
ously called in question. It must he 
said, however, that interest on pub- 


lic funds has long been regarded 
among spoils politicians as what 
Plunkett of Tammany Hall called 
“honest” graft. For years local and 
State treasurers have been making 
money for themselves by keeping 


some or all of the interest on public 
funds. This was always illegal, but 
the laws were not such as to force 
proper accounting. Within recent 
years the laws on this subject have 
been strengthened. 

One surprise of the situation is that 
the present State Treasurer, who was 
nominated and elected as a member 
of the Small-Thompson group, 
should have furnished the informa- 
tion upon which Small and Sterling 
were indicted. The explanation of- 
fered is that he found things so bad 
that he did not think it prudent for 
him to conceal them. 

The low sense of political honor indi- 
cated by the Lusk and Small exposures 
is much more dangerous te the institu- 
tions and fabric of American govern- 
ment and society than free speech and 
free thought in our public schools. The 
man who waves the flag with one hand 
while with the other he takes presents 
from legislative constituents or profits 
that really belong to the State is not a 
good American. 


CARUSO, PHONOGRA- 
PHY, AND ART 


NCE upon a time—it was in the 
early eighties of the nineteenth 
century—a small Italian boy got 
into trouble because he sang too well. 
He had been sent to school. On the first 
day Enrico encountered insult in the 
form of grimaces and mule ears from 
the boy who was to be his rival. When 
it was discovered that Enrico had the 
best voice in the school, he was attacked 
by this rival with his fists. There was 
a fight, and the result was that he got 
a reprimand from the schoolmaster, and 
from his father a spanking. A few 
years later he found his voice again a 
source of trouble. He had been set to 
work as an apprentice to a mechanical 
engineer: but he spent all his spare 
time in singing. When his mother died, 
he determined to leave the draughting 
desk and devote himself permanently to 
music. By doing this he incensed his 
father, and he left home to begin his 
wanderings. 
This voice, which gave Enrico Caruso 
so much trouble at the start, brought 
him a fortune and such fame as comes 
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to few of the world’s greatest. When he 
died on August 3 at the age of forty- 
eight, messages were sent to his widow 
from the rulers of nations. At his 
funeral there were throngs as if for the 
obsequies of a hero. He had lived like 
a prince, he had been hailed like a 
prince, and like a prince he died. 
Caruso’s career was the product partly 
of his natural gifts, partly of unusually 
fortunate circumstances, and partly of 
industry. In 


years as a singer he was regarded as a 


his own great his earlier 
lyric tenor with a beautiful voice, but 
not great. Year by year he built up a 
reputation which in the course of time 
became international. His fame spread 
from one Italian city to another, then 
from Italy to Russia, to France, to Ger- 
many, to Brazil and Argentina. It did 
not attain its height, however, before he 
reached New York City. There in 1903 
he made his début at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, and from that time on it 
was there that he established the fame 
that has placed him among the greatest 
singers of all time. 

No such fame would have come to him 
if he had not been endowed with a voice 

Its character 
It was marked 


of great natural beauty. 
has been called unique. 
by extreme purity of tone. To some this 
very quality did not seem to be alto- 
gether a virtue. The tone was too pure 
to be quite human enough and appeal- 
ing. That is a matter of taste concern- 
ing which discussion is unprofitable. As 
an instrument Caruso’s voice was as in- 
disputably distinguished as is a great 
Stradivarius. 

Even with this voice, 
Caruso’s fame would have never reached 
its height had it not been for the fact 
that he came to New York at a time 
when there was an extraordinary mar- 
ket for such a voice. It was at a time 
when the opera was developing its pres- 
ent vogue in the American metropolis. 
To a very considerable degree opera 
everywhere, but especially in America, 
is a social function. The boxes are as 
much a part of the show as the stage. 
The wealthy patrons are as truly par- 
ticipant in it as the singers. Opera in 
New York would not be opera at all as 
we know it if it were not for the “golden 
” Caruso’s voice and person- 
ality were calculated to appeal to that 
element which provides the financial 
foundation and the social ornament of 
this most artificial institution. In order 
to be successful opera must appeal to 
those who have other standards than 
those of pure art. Not everybody has a 
taste for music, but almost everybody 
can appreciate the sort of skill and the 
thrilling effect involved in putting a 
horse over a high hurdle or sending a 
7oice without effort and without disaster 
to a high note. People flocked to the 


however, 


horseshoe. 
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opera house, not to hear the great Verdi's 
opera, but to hear the great Caruso sing. 
Even such fame as he would have won 
on the stage would not have equaled the 
fame he secured if it had not happened 
that he sang during the period when the 
phonograph was first developed. Thou- 
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sands who never saw Caruso heard him. 
People who were never within hundreds 
of miles of the Metropolitan or any 
other place where he sang have listened 
repeatedly to his voice caged in a pho- 
nographic record. Caruso has not only 
sung for the people that sat in the boxes 
of the golden horseshoe, but has sung in 
the tenements of the great cities, in 
boarding-houses, in the best rooms of 
farmers’ dwellings, in mining camps, it 
college dormitories, in seaside cottages 
and mountain cabins. No other great 
tenor of the past could have sung to 
such a multitude. 

Natural gifts and fortunate circum- 
stance alone, however, could not have 
brought him the fame that he won. 


~ 
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They would have availed little if it had 
not been for his great industry. ‘To 
record here a list of the operas which 
were included in his repertory would 
take more space than we have at com- 
mand; but it would serve if we had tlie 
space as evidence of the labor which he 
put into his art. Such a singer as 
Caruso has to train like an athlete ani! 
to apply himself like a student. 

Many of those who knew him, even 
though easually, liked him. His friends 
have descanted upon his engaging per- 
sonality. He was a clever amateur ¢iar- 
toonist. He lacked some elements of a 
rounded education, but he employed by 
the lavish and generous use of money 
many of the resources of civilization to 
supply a part at least of the lack. He 
was not a convincing actor. He was in 
command of that technique which sup- 
plements by action the dramatic effects 
of the voice, but he was not to be named 
beside some of his contemporaries wlio 
have been able to invest the operaiie 
stage with some degree of 
illusion. 

It may be doubted whether Caruso 
contributed materially to the develop- 
ment of musical appreciation in Amer- 
ica; but at least he established in the 
minds of many thousands of Americans 
a high standard of vocal performance. 
Caruso’s greatness was distinctively thie 
greatness of his voice; and though lie 
himself is gone, his voice remains. 


dramitie 


COAL AND CONGRESS 


RE the production and distribu- 
tion of domestic coal so charged 
with a public interest that Con- 

gress should protect the consumer—that 
is, householder—from empty coal-bins 
and extortionate prices? Senator Calder, 
of New York, Senator Frelinghuysen, of 
New Jersey, and other men of note in 
Congress so declare. The very title of 
Senator Calder’s bill which was before 
the last Congress, but upon which no 
action was taken, makes that precise 
statement. In the letter on another 
page from Senator Calder, written in 
response to an inquiry from the editors 
of The Outlook, he asserts his belief 
that “the public must determine whether 
or not coal is charged with public inter- 
est and use.” If it is, he argues, proper 
legislation to protect that public use 
need not cause anxieties to other indus 
tries of a different character. 

The bills lately before Congress have 
been not at all drastic or in the nature 
of asserting Government ownership. of 
the two bills introduced by Senator 
Frelinghuysen, one enlarged the powers 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
by authorizing it to establish special 
freight rates on coal when an emergelty 
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existed—that is, to lay down seasonal 
rates for coal transportation such as an 
emergency might require. The other is 
almost entirely concerned with provid- 
ing for inquiry into all phases of the 
coal trade by the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Director of the Bureau of Com- 
merce and with making public the re- 
sults of that inquiry. There is nothing 
revolutionary about either of these sug- 
gestions; on the contrary, it is plain 
that the public has a right to know the 
facts and be able to judge whether there 
is justice in the assertion often made 
that in the anthracite business at least 
there is such a combination of common 
interest between coal-mining companies, 
coal-carrying railways, and large dis- 
tributing agencies that the ultimate con- 
sumer does not enjoy the benefits of full 
competition. 

Just at present the buyers of anthra- 
cite for domestic use are especially in- 
terested in the seasonal character of the 
trade. Heretofore they have been will- 
ing to buy the coal for their furnaces 
in midsummer, six months or so before 
its actual use, because they have been 
able to buy at prices relatively lower 
than when active consumption is going 
on. This seems to them the natural and 
fair thing. But this year, after a slight 
reduction in price in the spring, the cost 
has increased month by month. Many 
consumers, in the present business de- 
pression, have not the cash at hand; 
many are distressed by the declarations 
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made in behalf of the coal interests that 
if the coal is not purchased now it will 
be still higher in the fall, and—what is 
worse—that if coal is not purchased in 
the summer there will be a shortage in 
the fall and danger of coal famine. On 
the other hand, the coal interests say in 
effect that they cannot be expected to 
bring up coal in summer if it is not pur- 
chased, and that the law of demand and 
supply must have its way. They adduce 
also the argument of high wages and 
freight charges and the lack of storage 
facilities. In rebuttal, one paper, the 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, “Journal,” asks: 
“Why it is necessary to slow down pro- 
duction because the public has not yet 
placed its orders for coal is not mani- 
fest. The mine owners, operators, and 
distributers know full well that the 
usual amount of coal will be used and 
they know that it will not spoil if stored 
at the mines or in the yards of the dis- 
tributers.” 

One of the notable features of the bills 
that have been before Congress has been 
expressed in the contention that the 
thorough study of the coal industry pro- 
posed should assist in stabilizing condi- 
tions. One of Senator Frelinghuysen’s 
bills, indeed, was called “the Coal Indus- 
try Stabilization Act.” Senator Calder 
says in his letter that ‘‘operators should 
forward anthracite coal while the condi- 
tions are favorable unless they are pre- 
pared to be condemned by the public 
because of failure, as business men, to 
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anticipate the needs of their customers. 
They know to a nicety the amount of 
coal which must be bought in each com- 
munity, and they have cars and labor to 


deliver this coal, which can be stored 


with no physical difficulty.” 

When lately Senator Frelinghuysen’s 
Stabilization Bill was recommitted by 
the Senate to the committee from which 
it was favorably reported, the New Jer- 
sey Senator did not hesitate to assign 
as the reason for that action the influ- 
ence of what he called “one big union” 
of coal organizations with a purpose, in 
his words as quoted in the New York 
“Times” of June 27 last, “to continue 
the strangle-hold on the necks and 
purses of the coal buyers.” This is cer- 
tainly strong language, and it was fol- 
lowed by the statement that “the public 
wants action; it demands results.” 

Neither the Senator from New York 
nor the Senator from New Jersey is 
known as a radical agitator, nor 
either advocated Government ownership 
of the coal industry, nor, indeed, much 
more than thorough investigation and 
full publicity of the facts involved. 

In view cf the possibility of suffering 
involved and the fact that the problem 
is so universal, we think that the public 
will indorse Senator Frelinghuysen’s 
demand: “Let us have pitiless publicity, 
that the coal-buying and coal-consuming 
public may know exactly to what length 
the coal operator may go in maintaining 
the present high prices of fuel.” 


has 


THE AFFECTIONS OF FRANCE 


I 
ATIONS are just like women: 
N they sometimes find themselves 
in extremely difficult sentimental 
situations. To-day France finds herself 
in one of these situations. 

In truth, France, who is at present 
entirely untrammeled by any alliance or 
pledge, would only be inclined to marry 
one single nation in the world, and that 
is America. But the American people, 
for numerous reasons, do not wish to 
hear of marriage with anybody whom- 
soever, and America desires to remain 
a bachelor. Thus France, being denied 
the partner of her choice, feels disposed 
to turn down all the other wooers for 
her hand. 

This is exactly what has recently hap- 
pened regarding the British alliance. 
At any other time this offer would have 
been accepted with joy and eagerness; 
but to-day it is received coldly and there 
is nothing that proves it will be ac- 
cepted. The dominating reason for this 
is that France fears such an alliance 
may displease America. Ex-President 
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Poincaré in the statement below has 
expressed the French feeling in remark- 
ably exact terms: 

“Just as England would not come to 
our help if by any ‘impossible’ chance 
we ever became the aggressors of Ger- 
many, we also could not possibly prom- 
ise to aid her eventually in a war which 
would not be strictly a defensive one. 
In particular we must above all guard 
ourselves against all agreements which 
would be liable to lead us, indirectly, to 
untimely contests with the United 
States of America. 

“We are the friends of Japan, and the 
visit of Prince Hirohito to Paris has 
recently consecrated this friendship 
anew by well-seasoned demonstrations. 
But England is the ally of the Govern- 
ment of the Mikado. To-morrow, in the 
very near future, a thousand questions 
may .arise in the Pacific between the 
United States and Japan which will be 
embittered by the hatred of races. How 
far will England then be drawn by her 
alliance? No one is in the confidence of 
fate. We have therefore the right and 


the duty to maintain our freedom so 
that we ourselves may not be carried 
away later on on the tide of adventures. 

“Yesterday Mr. Briand very fitly re- 
quested Mr. Viviani to reassure Presi- 
dent Harding concerning the attitude 
taken as regards the matter of the 
island of Yap by the Government of the 
Republic, and the statement of the 
eminent French delegate has produced 
a most favorable effect at Washington. 
It is, however, well understood that this 
preof of our friendship is not a mere 
occasional offering, any more than was 
the voyage of Mr. Viviani a mere mani- 
festation without future result. 

“Our relations with the United States 
are unchangeable!” 

It would not be possible to express 
French opinion better as regards the 
offer of the British alliance, and I would 
be greatly surprised if Premier Briand 
in the recent conversations he has had 
with Lord Curzon has not expressed 
himself somewhat similarly. 

In order that a British alliance be 
accepted by France a multitude of con- 
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ditions are required, but two are espe- 
cially essential: First, we must know 
whether England intends to renew her 
alliance with Japan, on what terms she 
proposes to renew it, and against whom 
this alliance is directed; then France 
will have to be certain not only that such 
an alliance does not displease America, 
but even that it be both encouraged and 
approved by her. 

In 2 word, any proposal in marriage 
from London, in order to be accepted, 
must not be made in Paris, it must first 
of all be made at Washington. 


II 

The most curious phenomenon that is 
to be observed in foreign political mat- 
ters is the very great interest which the 
entire French public opinion attaches to 
the question of the renewal of the treaty 
of alliance between England and Japan. 

Before the war France took but very 
little notice of what was happening in 
the Pacific, as it was very far off from 
her and she has no primordial interest 
in it. When, at the beginning of this 
century, England and Japan concluded 
their first alliance, the event did not 
raise any sensation in France outside 
of political centers, but was received 
rather favorably. At that time it was 
considered to be especially aiming 
against Germany and no one even sus- 
picioned that it might displease one part 
of American public opinion. 

But to-day this feeling has undergone 
an entire change. France has no pri- 
mordial interests in the Pacific any 
more than in pre-war times; but she is 
very greatly interested in all that takes 
place there for the simple reason that 
America is interested in it. Further- 
more, every Frenchman reasons as fol- 
lows: 

“Germany 
from the Far East. 


has been entirely evicted 
Therefore it is not 


TO A 


F you had given me your name and 
your address, I would have written 
you. 

As it is, all that I can do is to offer 
three suggestions that may be of help to 
other troubled mothers. " 

I. Remember that what we sometimes 
think are great moral principles are 
really only social conventions. The cus- 
toms of the twentieth century are not 
the same as the customs of the nine- 
teenth century. Some mothers are 
greatly troubled because their daughters 
wear short skirts. Sometimes, no doubt, 
they are worn from motives of vanity, 
or worse. But personally I think they 
are more cleanly and more hygienic 
than the skirts which formerly swept 
the sidewalks. Conventions, customs, 
consciences, change. I can imagine a 
conscientious Turkish mother distressed 
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Germany who is threatened by the re- 
newal of the Anglo-Japanese treaty. 
But then it is America which is aimed 
at by this treaty.” 

And, every Frenchman being for 
America by sympathy, by gratitude, or 
by tradition, it follows that every 
Frenchman is against the renewal of the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty and wishes the 
treaty not to be renewed. 

Prime Minister Briand has remained 
silent and can say nothing. He is forced 
to maintain the greatest reserve regard- 
ing this subject. But the Ministers of 
to-day or of to-morrow are not held to 
the same reserve, and nearly all, either 
in the lobbies of the Chamber or in pri- 
vate conversations, have expressed their 
opinion. 

That of Mr. Viviani was beyond all 
doubt. He places American friendship 
above everything, and, consequently, if 
the Anglo-Japanese treaty is considered 
to be displeasing by America it must 
also be judged to be displeasing by 
France. 

Mr. Poincaré’s opinion is remarkable: 
If the Anglo-Japanese treaty be renewed, 
it renders ipso facto the conclusion of 
an Anglo-French alliance treaty impos- 
sible, because France cannot, under any 
circumstances whatsoever, be drawn 
into English combinations, especially if 
such combinations fail to obtain the en- 
tire consent of America. 

The opinion of Mr. Albert Sarraut, 
Minister of the Colonies and former 
Governor-General of Indo-China, who is 
a very great authority in France on 
Asiatic questions, is interesting. He is 
for China, and goes against everything 
that might be directed against China. 
When Mr. Albert Sarraut speaks of 
China, he speaks of it tenderly and with 
great admiration. 

“Only think,” says he, “that it is the 
nation of the world whose civilization 


KNOLL PAPERS 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


because her modern daughter has dis- 
earded the veil. 

Il. In governing your child remember 
Micah’s definition of religion: “Doing 
justly, loving mercy, walking humbly 
with God.” Do not let your love for 
merey prevent you from doing justly. 
Let your child suffer the natural conse- 
quences of his miseonduet. If he lies 
to you, cease to trust him till he has 
earned your confidence. If he is habit- 
ually late to breakfast, let him go with- 
out. He will be cross now; he will prob- 
ably be grateful hereafter. If he is not, 
still you will have done justly. And 
justice is his right and your duty. 

III. Remember Faber’s lines: 


I do the little I can do 
And leave the rest to God. 


Your child is God’s child. That child 


is the oldest. It has invented two splen 
did things, paper and powder, and ha: 
never made use of either for the purpos: 
of doing harm. Paper, in China, is onl) 
used to print mottoes of the greatest 
modesty, and powder is only used for 
fireworks.” 

The opinion of the Paris press as well 
as that of the provinces is unanimous. 
It is against the renewal of the treaty 
which, it says, cannot lead to anything 
good and might eventually bring about 
harm. Not one journal defends the 
treaty. 

III 

All this is worthy of notice by) 
America. And all this is due to the 
war, to the rdéle which America played 
in it, to the enormous prestige whicl: 
she has won by so doing in the eyes of 
the whole world and in the eyes oi 
France in particular. For two years | 
have told our American friends unceas- 
ingly and repeated in every way that 
to-day they represent, without their be- 
ing aware of it perhaps, the greatest 
moral force in the world and that their 
influence is without limit upon the 
world events. 

Here is a striking example: 

France -has nothing to say, and 
nothing to gain or lose, in the renewa! 
of the Anglo-Japanese treaty of alliance: 
it is of no material interest, either 
direetly or indirectly, to her. She has 
been the friend of Japan for many long 
years and hopes to remain the friend of 
England for a long time to come. 

But she is against the renewal of this 
treaty simply because she places the 
friendship of America above the friend- 
ship of Japan and above the friendship 
of England. And anything that dis- 
pleases America suffices to displease 
France. 

To-day, when Washington knits one 
brow France frowns with both. 


TROUBLED MOTHER 


he intrusts to you for a little while: 
but does not forget him. There are 
some lessons which only life can teach: 
some pupils whom only life can teach. 
When the Prodigal Son demanded of lis 
father “the portion of goods that fallett 
to me,” the father gave them to him and 
let him go. Life’s school did for tlie 
son what the father had failed to do. 
Even if you have failed in your duty, 
still leave the consequences to God. Ile 
undoes our own undoing. If this life 
does not suffice, there is another. And 
“his merey endureth forever.” 

To all troubled and anxious mothers 
I recommend two books, “The Un- 
troubled Mind,” by Dr. H. J. Hall 
(Houghton Mifflin Company), and “Gen- 
tle Measures in the Training of thie 
Young,” by Jacob Abbott (Harper & 
Brothers). 
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WHEN LIBERTY 
TURNS HER BACK 


FEW nights ago, an English and 

a Greek steamer, each carrying 

Greek immigrants, arrived at 
the Port of New York. They lay along- 
side each other all night, and each 
captain knew why it was specially 
necessary for his boat to reach port 
first. Curiously enough, the Greek 
steamer won by two minutes over the 
English vessel. Seventy-two disap- 
pointed Greeks in the English boat had 
to be deported. They were seventy-two 
more than the law allowed. 

A few days before this two American 
ladies landed from the French liner La 
Touraine, bringing with them a Spanish 
maid: who had a passport duly viséd by 
the American Consul at Barcelona. The 
ladies had to come ashore without their 
maid because the percentage allowed 
under the law from Spain had been 
reached. The maid had to be deported, 
as per law, on the steamer which 
brought her here, and thus had to travel 
through France, whose language she 
knew not at all. 

Again, a few days before this occur- 
rence a steamer arrived having on board 
a number of first-class alien passengers 
whose identity had been clearly estab- 
lished prior to their sailing. They were 
either aliens who had been in the 
United States returning from a tem- 
porary visit abroad, or were Government 


_ Officials, or aliens about to undertake 


continuous transit through the United 
States, or aliens visiting this country as 
tourists. But these persons were not 
permitted to land overnight pending the 
leisurely confirmation of their status on 
the following day by our port agents. 


Hue difficulty in all three cases is the 
T present new Immigration Law. As 
American Consuls in Europe last year 
had viséd some 606,000 passports for 
emigrants to America, it was surmised 
that this year we might have at least 
double the number. Restrictive mea- 
sures were proposed. The House 
promptly passed a bill introduced by the 
Hon. Albert Johnson, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Immigration, 
which would have practically excluded 
all immigrants while we are studying 
the general problem and preparing for 
more permanent legislation. The Sen- 
ate, however, passed a bill introduced by 
Senator Dillingham, of Vermont, limit- 
ing immigration of any nationality for 
the ensuing fiscal year to three per cent 
of the number of foreign-born persons 
of that nationality already in the United 
States as determined by the Census of 
1910. The House agreed to this. Such 
a mechanical and rigid law does not 
meet the problem; it merely counts im- 
migrants, it does not judge them. 





When the undesirable immigrant, 
a danger to free institutions, is 
admitted, and the desirable immi- 
grant, seeking freedom and a chance 
to serve, is rejected, simply because 
the one belongs to a nation whose 
quota is unfilled while the other 
belongs to a nation whose quota hap- 
pens to have been exceeded, Liberty 
turns her back. This can happen 
and does happen under the present 
law. The obviously unfit are ruled 
out, but many fit are rejected and 
many unfit received. Liberty to be 
safe must be discriminating as well 
as vigilant. 























International 
THE IMMIGRANT AT ELLIS ISLAND MAY 
GAZE AT LIBERTY 


Its operation at first was complicated. 
Most steamer companies were aware of 
the certain passage of a restrictive bill, 
and acted accordingly; for instance, the 
Canada, of the Fabre Line, left Naples 
on May 27, with only 89 steerage pas- 
sengers, although she can carry 1,800. 
But other lines were “caught.” The day 
following the approval of the law and 
the beginning of its operation the San 
Giorgio and two other steamers brought 
nearly a thousand more Italians to the 
port of New York than its entire June 
quota called for and the Canopie arrived 
at Boston:with four times as many as 
the quota for that port would allow. On 
the same day there were on the high 
seas coming to seek homes in this coun- 
try some six hundred more Poles than 
the Polish quota for the month. — 

The port officials were embarrassed 
enough by the many aliens who had al- 
ready arrived. To each port had been 
allotted a percentage based on the usual 
percentage of immigrants entering the 
port. As New York receives over four- 
fifths of the total immigration and was 
quickly choked, the port officials wired 
to see whether they could not get 
around the regulation by “borrowing” 
from the Philadelphia quota. At that 
very moment New York received a wire 
from Boston asking how many Italian 
and Portuguese “rights” it could borrow 
from New York! Even if any relief 
could have been secured by this uncon- 
ventional procedure it would have been 
of the slightest. 

Meanwhile immigrant boats were ar- 
riving. One day there were 4,800 immi- 
grant steeragers outside New York 
cooped up in hot, stifling quarters. Lit- 
tle as well as big countries suffered. 
For instance, the number from Luxem- 
burg admissible at the Port of New York 
was exceeded by one when a party of 
eight arrived. The port officials thought 
themselves justified in wiring to the 
Commissioner of Immigration at Wash- 
ington for an increase in the monthly 
allotment sufficient to admit the one 
man. But the Commissioner was inex- 
orable. Somebody had to be! 

Finally, Congress passed a bill ad- 
mitting the excess over the June quotas 
and charging it to the later monthly 
quotas. At the same time it removed 
the provision of the original bill, pre- 
scribing that only one-fifth of the annual 
number to be admitted should be 


* allowed to enter within a month. 


UT quality as well as quantity needs 
B attention. We can no longer pro- 
ceed with the brutal plan of waiting until 
the alien arrives here before we decide 
whether he shall be admitted or not. 
Humanity indicates that an alien’s fit- 
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ness for this country should be decided 
abroad, not here. As the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration declared in its 
recent report, “to allow any great por- 
tion of the discontented millions of 
Europe to come here is not likely to aid 
in the reconstruction of Europe. Their 
responsibilities are there, not here. Dis- 
content there, moved here en masse, will 
add to discontent here.” 

The need for the scrutiny of immi- 
grants at the point of departure is 
vividly described by Mr. O’Brien’s arti- 
cle in this issue. During the war our 
experience showed the value of the pass- 
port visé system. 

Representative Albert Johnson, of the 
State of Washington, Chairman of the 
Immigration Committee in the House of 
Representatives, would now place this 
system on a peace basis, and to that 
end has introduced into the House a bill 
providing that an alien, in order to 
be admitted to the United States, must 
have a passport from a government 
recognized by ours, the passport to bear 
the visé of an American Consul sta- 
tioned in the alien’s country or at his 
port of embarkation for America. The 
Consul is prohibited from granting such 
visé unless he have favorable reports 
(1) from immigrant inspectors and (2) 
from surgeons of the Public Health Ser- 
vice assigned to duty as vice-consuls, 
who are to investigate every intending 
emigrant to determine whether or not 
he felongs to one of the classes excluded 
from the United States by law. The bill 
also explicitly states that any alien who 
shall apply at an American consulate for 
visé of passport shall be required to es- 
tablish satisfactorily that he is not a 
member of any of the classes excluded 
by the acts of 1918 and 1920 directed 
against anarchistic and similar classes. 

We hope that the passage of a meas- 
ure embodying the principles of this bill 
will be rapid. 


yur immigration problem is twofold. 
() Besides scrutiny at the point of 
departure, we also need, at the ports of 
entry and afterwards, regulation, distri- 
bution, and Americanization. 

Most of our immigrants are peasant 
farmers. Many of them have relatives 
in the big cities and stay there. They 
succumb to the lure of those cities. Some 
of them succumb to Bolshevist and other 
propaganda that exists only in the cities. 

Our Government has been strangely 
remiss in cheating itself and the farmer- 
immigrant alike. His natural instinct 
is to go on farming and his natural 
anibition is one day to own a farm. 

Canada does this sort of thing much 
better than we do. If the Province of 
Alberta needs some thousands of farm- 
hands, the fact is advertised abroad. 
Emigrants from the old country, who 
agree to go to that province and wor’ 
there, then apply for visés to their pass- 
ports. Moreover, whether a particular 
province needs workers or not, Canada 
has opened permanent offices abroad to 
give information at any time concerning 
ihe possibilities of the different regions 
of the Dominion. Mr. Stead’s article in 
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this issue describes Canada’s methods 
authoritatively. Why should we not do 
likewise? Why should we not advertise 
that there are chances of work in cer- 
tain of our own regions, and that land 
may be had as well? Why should we 
not assure the immigrants transporta- 
tion to such places? We would thus 
benefit ourselves by creating new farms 
and by making new farmers, for we 
would increase our own resources. We 
would also benefit the peasant -immi- 
grant by not subjecting him to the bur- 
dens and temptations of the rude change 
from his rural life in the old country 




















(C) Keystone 
A POLISH JEW AND HIS WIFE 
The Jewish quarters of our great cities may be 
overcrowded, but under the present law the 
Government does not ask where the Jewish 
applicants for admission are going, but where 
they come from 


to the conditions obtaining in our big 
cities. 4 

This, we are glad to say, is also the 
opinion of William W. Husband, the new 
Commissioner of Immigration in the 
Department of Labor. He calls atten- 
tion to some of our Eastern lands, 
abandoned for farming (in not a few of 
these tracts immigrants have already 
begun truck-gardening), to the Southern 
swamp lands which can be drained and 
put to use, and to the Western lands 
which the Interior Department is open- 
ing for entry. Of course the immigrant 
could not take up these lands in large 
tracts. Why should they not be cut up 
into small farms and be opened to im- 
migrants? Why should not the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture then help the immi- 
grant by its home instruction and 
demonstration in expert farming? Why 
should not the Treasury point out to the 
immigrant the possibilities of the Farm 


Loan Act? Much of this work can, and, 
we believe, will be accomplished under 
the present Commissioner. 

Better economic distribution and ad- 
justment is also indirectly involved in 
a bill, introduced by Mr. Johnson, to 
create a Bureau of Citizenship in the 
Department of Labor, to do the work of 
the present Bureau of Naturalization 
and a good deal more—that is, instruc- 
tion in citizenship, in other words, 
Americanization. 

Every year the alien would be re- 
quired to register himself, his wife, and 
minor children of foreign birth before 
the superintendent of schools or similar 
public officer within whose jurisdiction 
the alien resides. Such registration 
would include not only the alien’s name, 
sex, age, color, race, and nationality, but 
also the name of the vessel on which 
and the port at which the aliens arrived, 
their occupation, and especially their 
ability to speak, read, and write the 
English or any other language. . For 
such registration and the receipt of a 
certificate there would be charged a fee 
of $2. From the amount of these fees 
the Secretary of Labor would be author- 
ized to allot to any public school officer 
collecting such fees an amount equal to 
that which the State or community 
would provide for the compensation of 
teachers of classes of instruction for 
persons of foreign birth fourteen years 
old and over. (Compulsory schoo! at- 
tendance for children between seven and 
fourteen years old is assumed.) These 
classes may be conducted by the public 
schools or by any organization in con- 
nection with the public school authori- 
ties. Such classes are primarily to pro- 
mote instruction in the English lan- 
guage, for a speaking and reading 
knowledge of English is the key to im- 
migrant assimilation. Then comes in- 
struction in the principles of physical 
education, health, and sanitation. Fi- 
nally comes training in citizenship 
responsibilities, so that the alien may 
understand and appreciate the institu- 
tions of our Government. Information 
regarding the institutions of the United 
States Government, the bill provides, 
should be disseminated “in such manner 
as will best stimulate loyalty to those 
institutions,” not only by means hereto- 
fore provided but also “through the use 
of pictures, slides, and motion pictures.” 
Moreover, the aliens must be afforded 
full opportunity to attend these classes, 
whether conducted “in public school 
buildings, places of employment, and 
homes, or at other suitable points.” 
Then comes a vital provision: 

In order to aid the foreign-born 
population to avoid embarrassments 
due to ignorance of American laws, 
customs, and life, and be enabled to 
combat false doctrines of government, 
such a plan shall include meeting 
newly arrived immigrants at their 
places of destination, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable, and ac- 
quainting them with the desire of this 
Government for their individual hap- 
piness and well-being, their early 
learning to speak, read, and write the 
English language, and their under- 
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IMMIGRANTS WAITING ABOARD SHIP 


On one day there were 4,800 steerage passengers held outside New York 
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Paul Thompson _— » 
IMMIGRANTS BEING “CHECKED OFF” AT ELLIS ISLAND AFTER PASSING INSPECTION 


Much of the serutiny left to be done till the streams of immigrants unite in a flood at our chicf port of entry, New 


York, could be done abroad, to the advantage of the immigrant and the Nation alike 
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Paul Thompson 
A NORTHERN ITALIAN 


standing of American customs and 

life and institutions of government. 

The above measure, along the lines 
desired by Mr. Davis, Secretary of 
Labor, is well worthy the attention of 
Congress. Mr. Davis, we are informed, 
would like a larger registration fee, to 
be payable quarterly. The difficulty 
with any registration of aliens is, we 
think, the problem of finding a way for 


ederal direction without invading the 
rights of the States. Existing law cer- 


tainly might prevent forcible registra- 
tion and collection of fees from aliens 
now resident in the United States. The 


proposed act would thus supersede or 
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A SPANIARD 


repeal this law. Moreover, the collec- 
tion of a fee by the National Govern- 
ment might result in setting up too 
much machinery. At the same time, 
such a registration fee, to be used for 
Americanization work, would, we_ be- 
lieve, be approved by most people in 
most States. 

Under any circumstances, however, 
we must have some kind of compulsory 
education law for aliens who become 
permanent residents: we must have 
State, if not Federal, aid for the immi- 
grant schools; and we must have insti- 
tutions to train teachers for special 
work with adult aliens. 
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A SOUTHERN ITALIAN 


HEN the proposed measures dealing 
with immigration have been (is- 


cussed in Congress and when there shall 
issue sufficient legislation, we may look 
forward to a new era with regard to 
our foreign-born population. 

No longer will it be composed of a 
vast number of undesirable persons who 
have come here on their own initiative; 
it will be composed of persons who have 
come here on our invitation and who 
have been distributed where we think 
they can best serve us and themselves: 
above all, it will consist of people for 
whom we have undertaken the responsi- 
bilities and duties of Americanization. 


WHILE THE IMMIGRANT WAS STILL AN EMIGRANT 
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A CZECHOSLOVAK WOMAN 


UNITED STATES TO RQME FROM 


EGISLATION affecting immigration 
as it exists to-day has not suc- 
ceeded in surmounting the obstacle 

of what qualifications shall constitute 
the perfect immigrant, nor has it suc- 
ceeded in stipulating who shall not 
enter this country and been successful 
in barring the undesirables. 

The writer was stationed at Rome 
when the flood of Italian immigration 
commenced 
hostilities. Copious volumes of regula- 
tions and rituals for testing and weed- 
ing out the prospective citizen reposed 
in American consulates and legations 
which, if they were to be applied mi- 
nutely, would result in a complete break- 
down of office routine. Consequently, 
the vital question of who should be per- 
mitted to come to America and who 
should be turned back was, in the main, 
left to the decision of the consuls and 
secretaries. It is true that most of the 


applicants for visés of passports were 


following the cessation of” 
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A HUNGARIAN 


commonplace, plodding peasants whose 
cases called for no minute inquiry as to 
motives and missions, but, on the other 
hand, it is a fact that many were per- 
mitted to proceed because no tangible 
grounds existed for refusing them 
visés. 

At that very time there were undoubt- 
edly thousands of immigrants waiting 
inspection at Ellis Island, the majority 
of whom should never have been per- 
mitted to sail. And yet, only for the 
unrelaxing and unceasing vigilance of 
the Americans in authority abroad, the 
number would have been augmented by 
several thousand. 

The spring and summer of 1919 saw 
the steamship companies in possession, 
for the most part, of their steamships 
once more, of thousands upon thousands 
of Italians looking for the first time in a 
hectic four years toward America, and 
the first general concerted exodus since 
the war under way. 

Conditions at Rome reflected in a 
measure what took place at Naples, 
Catania, Palermo, Leghorn, and other 
points in Italy. The American Consul- 
ate was besieged. Extra clerks of 
Italian nationality were enlisted to cope 
with the flood. The American Embassy 
at Rome, through its Passport Control 
Bureau, announced its intention of pass- 
ing upon the application of every single 
applicant for a visé. 

It was apparent then that immigra- 
tion from Italy alone would mount into 
hundreds of thousands, if not millions. 
very one seemed possessed to go to 
America. Persons having relatives in 
the United States possessed legitimate 
grounds for wishing to go, and those 
who did not have relatives invented 
some. But “America at any cost” was 
the watchword of the motley crew 
which besieged American consulates 
throughout Italy. The officers of every 
consulate were bent upon scrutinizing 
carefully the qualifications of every one 
wishing to go to America. To do so 
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A SYRIAN 


meant that regular consular work, such 
as commercial reports and correspon- 
dence, must suffer. The Consul-General 
at Rome, Francis B. Keene, a classmate 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s at Harvard, was 
quick to grasp the import of the tre- 
mendous volume of immigration. He 
hastily reorganized the personnel of the 
office in an effort to select as carefully 
as possible the Italians best fitted to go 
to America. 

Then and there it seemed that the 
bars should have been put up against 
further immigration. As the summer 
wore on the crowds of immigranti in- 
creased in numbers. They camped 
about the spacious walks and gardens 
of the Via Veneto, on which the Con- 
sulate is located, slept on benches about 
the streets, and literally laid siege to 
the Consulate, awaiting their turn. It 
became necessary to give each applicant 
as he presented himself a number, and 
oftentimes it was necessary for the ap- 
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A BELGIAN 


plicant to wait two and three days, that 
those who arrived first might be at- 
tended to. 

It consumed quantities of time to 
procure information from each of the 
applicants, many of whom spoke but a 
few words of an Italian dialect. But it 
had to be done if any choice in selection 
was to be observed. The belief existed 
abroad at that time that Congress must 
surely take cognizance of conditions 
abroad and summarily halt immigration, 
but no indications of any such action 
manifested themselves. Instead came 
additional regulations from the State 
Department setting forth in detail just 
what cousins might proceed to their 
relatives in America and at what age an 
immigrant might proceed to America to 
be married. During the process of 
weeding out the undesirables each ap- 
plicant was compelled to present a penal 
certificate and papers proving that rela- 
tives lived in America. 

Grave charges were made in the 
House’ of Representatives that foreign 
governments had deliberately conspired 
in shipping undesirables to America. 
Without commenting on whether the 
charge be true, it is a fact that in 
numerous’ instances applicants pre- 
sented themselves for a visé at dif- 
ferent consulates in Italy who, upon 
investigation, were found to bear repu- 
tations and records of the deepest dye. 
Some were known to reappear a few 
weeks later with new penal certificates 
and to swear upon their oaths that 
they had never asked for a visé prior 
to that time. The steamship companies 
boomed immigration by making special 
rates and by stationing agents outside 
the consulates whose business it was 
to facilitate the procuring of the visé. 
In some cases the steamship companies 
maintained offices where immigrant ap- 
plications for visé were filled out and 
given to the applicant to take to the 
consulate. 

During the time the writer was sta- 
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tioned abroad he witnessed thousands of 
Italians pass through the visé mill at 
Rome, Naples, and Palermo. It seemed 
that in the great majority of cases few 
of the applicants knew what it was all 
about. 

As material for citizenship the bulk 
of it did not measure up. Cases 
were not uncommon at the American 
Embassy when naturalized Italians hold- 
ing American passports came to Italy, 
voted in the Italian elections, thereby 
forfeiting their American citizenship, 
and unhesitatingly announced the fact 
to Embassy officials. American citizen- 
ship apparently meant nothing beyond 
a pleasant method of procuring a pass- 
port. Personal inquiry among twoscore 
Italians bound for America from Naples 
taking passage in the steerage elicited 
the information that probably only three 
had any intention of becoming citizens. 

The visé office of the Department of 
State received thousands of applications 
for visés of Russians, Austrians, Poles, 
and other nationalities in Central Eu- 
rope, to say nothing of thousands of 
Germans. In many cases agents from 
the Department of Justice investigated 
the references living in America named 
upon the application, but even then it 
was an impossibility to bar the very 

Paul Thompson ones whose coming to America ‘meant 
THIS aren R AND CHILD HAVE COME THOUSANDS OF TELE, wont THEY HAD TO wae the greatest damage. 
TILL THEY ARRIVED BEFORE THEY KNEW WHETHER THEY WERE WELCOME OR NO! 


HOW CANADA HANDLES THE IMMIGRATION 
PROBLEM 


BY ROBERT J. C. STEAD 


DEPARTMENT OF IMMIGRATION AND COLONIZATION, CANADA 




















MMIGRATION problems date back to 

the earliest history of the human A 

race. The Old Testament abounds 
in accounts of migratory movements, 
not entirely free from the friction which 
is sometimes supposed to be a product 
of modern conditions. Cain was the 
first immigrant, and from his day to 
ours the migration of individuals from 
one country to another has been accom- 
panied by problems for the sociologist 
and economist, as well as by occasion 
for misgivings upon the part of patriots 
of the Old World and the New. 

Immigration in the earliest stages of 
the world’s history had a way of being 
not infrequently associated with con- 
quest. The immigrants came as a 
fighting force, and, if their arm pre- 
vailed, they took what they wanted and 
the original residents of the country 
were reduced to the status of a subject 
people. It was with the discovery of the 
New World and the tremendous oppor- 
tunity which it afforded as an outlet for 
surplus population that immigration as 
we understand it to-day may be said to 
have had its beginning. 

Kor a century or more the United 
States has been one of the _ chief 
magnets attracting immigration from 
Europe and, to a lesser degree, from 
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other countries. More recently Canada - ad . , 

suf . ii THIS YOUNG MAN AND LITTLE GIRL MAY BE NEEDED AND WANTED. ‘THE UNITED 
has become an important source of STATES DOES NOT KNOW. CANADA WOULD HAVE FOUND out 
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International 
THE FLOOD OF EMIGRANTS 
These people, mostly from Poland, are embarking in England for America. There has been little 
done to find out whether they should have started on their journey or not 
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THE FLOOD OF IMMIGRANTS 


These people, mostly from Poland, have arrived in the land of promise. Many thousands have 
come from as far away, only to be told that they should not have started 
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A FRENCH FAMILY—NOT, ACCORDING TO LAW, VERY WELCOME, THEY WOULD BE 
TWELVE TIMES MORE WELCOME IF THEY HAD BEEN GERMAN! 
Among the most desirable people in the orld are the French Among those who have shown 
themselves least worthy of American citizenship are many Germans. Yet the United States 
law admits 18,608 Germans in a month, but limits the number of Freneh who can be admitted 
in the same time to 1,158. Canada has a livelier memory; for she shuts ont all Germans. 
ut then Canada was really at wat 


attraction. The movement Canadawards 
began in earnest about the first year of 
the present century, when, in round 
numbers, 50,000 people entered the 
Dominion. Ten years later—in 1910— 
the total annual immigration had 
reached the figure of 208,794. It con- 
tinued to inerease until 1914, when a 
total of 384,878 immigrants were re- 
ceived, of whom 142,622 were British, 
107,530 were from the United States, and 
134,726 from all other countries. With 
the outbreak of war the movement from 
Great Britain almost entirely ceased, 
and the United States became the prin- 
cipal source of Canadian immigration 
until 1920, when the British totals 
again mounted into first place. 

In their immigration problems, as 
otherwise, the two countries have much 
in common. Divided by a _ border-line 
which stretches across a continent, un- 
marked by a fort or a gun; speaking the 
same language; employing the same sys- 
tems of currency, transportation, and 
business; actuated by the same ideals 
of liberty and the highest standard of 


universal happiness, two such countries 
must be deeply interested in any influx 
of population which could to any per- 
ceptible degree affect the culture of 
either. In area and natural resources 
both countries are about the same, but 
as the density of population in the 
United States is twelve times as great 
as in Canada, the angles from ‘which 
immigration is viewed, although similar, 
are not identical. 

Canada’s need of immigrants is per- 
haps a much more pressing one than 
that of the United States; but, while the 
Dominion stands with welcoming arms 
extended to the desirable type of settler, 
the policy of the Canadian Department 
of Immigration and Colonization is dis- 
tinetly a policy of selection. Not only 
must the immigrant be morally and 
physically acceptable; he must be of a 
vocation or adaptability which reason- 
ably assures him of success under Cana- 
dian conditions. In this connection it 
may be noted that the Canadian climate, 
healthful but vigorous, acts as an auto- 
matic deterrent toward weaklings, 
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either physically or spiritually, seeking 
admission. Climatically Canada is at- 
tractive only to the hardy northern 
races--mainly the British, French, and 
Seandinavian—and this fact itself 
greatly simplifies the Dominion’s prob- 
lems of selection. 

Although a country of varied re- 
sources, Canada’s fundamental industry 
is agriculture, and the type of immi- 
grant most welcome is the farmer-— 
preferably the farmer of experience anid 
with some capital. The area of Canada 
is 3,729,655 square miles, and the arable 
lands are estimated at 300,000,000 acres, 
of which only one-sixth is as yet under 
cultivation. This land, much of which 
is of extreme fertility, is available to the 
settler either as free homesteads or as 
purchased farms at prices rarely rang- 
ing higher than thirty dollars an acre 
for virgin prairie. It has proved par- 
ticularly attractive to farmers in the 
United States, who are accustomed to 
agriculture under similar conditions, 
and who in many cases are able to buy 
a section (640 acres) in Canada for the 
price realized from the sale of 80 or 100 
acres in their old home locality in the 
United States, where the pressure of 
population has forced the price of land 
into high figures. The opportunity for 
the tenant-farmer and the farm laborer 
to become owners is of course such as 
is not found in countries of older settle- 
ment and consequently higher land 
prices. 

The Canadian Department of Immi- 
gration and Colonization therefore cen- 
tralizes the positive side of its immigra- 
tion efforts upon securing farmers and 
farm laborers, and upon filling the con- 
stant demand for household workers, 
which’ latter has become an important 
phase of the Department’s work, with 
too many ramifications to be discussed 
at length in this article. Hostels for 
the care and direction of women house- 
hold workers are provided in the prin- 
cipal centers, and a careful system of 
selection abroad and supervised trans- 
portation to Canada is in effect. Other 
classes of laborers are not sought 
abroad except on the advice of the 
Canadian Department of Labor when 
there is a shortage of workers in any 
particular trade, and all required labor 
is not available in Canada. 

For the convenience of the intending 
immigrant the Canadian Government 
maintains twelve agencies in the United 
Kingdom and some eighteen information 
bureaus in the United States. Here the 
prospective settler can obtain full in- 
formation and advice concerning the 
trip to Canada, the selection of land or 
obtaining employment, the conditions to 
be complied with, rates of wages, price 
of land, cost of living, social and 
economic conditions, ete. The function 
of these offices is primarily one of ser- 
vice; service perhaps quite as valuable 
to the country in which they are located 
as to the Dominion, as they-stend to pre- 
vent the irritating incidents which so 
readily arise where citizens of one coun- 
try seek to enter another without any 
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authoritative advice as to the conditions 
which must be complied with. 

I have spoken of the positive side of 
Canadian immigration activities. There 
is also the negative side—the side which 
has to do with protecting Canada from 
the immigrant unsuited to Canadian 
conditions and protecting the would-be 
immigrant from a step which would 
ultimately prove to be a disappointment. 
Ly maintaining its agencies and infor- 
uation bureaus in the principal coun- 
ries from which emigration takes place 
io Canada the Canadian .Government 
leaves the intending immigrant without 
excuse if he attempts to enter Canada 
in ignorance or disregard of the regula- 
tions which have been laid down in that 
connection. 

The Canadian Immigration Act pro- 
hibits the landing in Canada of the fol- 
lowing: 

(a) Idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded 
persons, epileptics, insane persons, 
and persons who may have been in- 
sune at any time previously. 

(b) Versons afflicted with tubercu- 
losis in any form or with any conta- 
gious or infectious disease which may 
become dangerous to the _ public 

health, 

(c) Immoral persons and persons 
who have committed any crime in- 
volving moral turpitude. 

(ad) Vrofessional beggars or va- 
erants; persons afflicted with chronic 
alcoholism and persons likely to be- 
come a public charge. 

(e) Anarchists; persons who disbe- 
lieve in or are opposed to organized 
government, including those who 
belong to organizations holding such 
views. 

(/) Immigrants who are nationals 
of Germany, Austria, Hungary, Bul- 
varia, or Turkey. 

(7) Persons who have been rejected 
at a Canadian port or who have been 
deported from Canada. 

(h) Immigrants who do not go to 
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Canada from the country of their 
birth or citizenship by continuous 
journey and on through tickets pur- 
chased in their own country or pre- 
paid in Canada, 

(i) Immigrants over fifteen years of 
age who are unable to read. (Certain 
relatives are by law exempt.) 

(j) Immigrants who are dumb, 
blind, or otherwise physically defeec- 
tive. (Under certain conditions, indi- 
viduals of this Class may be admitted, 
but only after special reference to a 
Canadian Government Kmigration 
Agent.) 

(/) Persons not included within 
any of the _ foregoing prohibited 
classes who upon examination by a 
medical officer are certified as being 
mentally or physically defective to 
such a degree as to affect their ability 
to earn a living. 

Settlers do not pay a tax on enter- 
ing Canada, but, as a rule, are re- 
quired to be in possession of a certain 
amount of money at time of entry. 
The purpose of the money test is, 
first, to prevent a person entering 
Canada without sufficient funds to 
look after himself in case he is unable 
to secure employment immediately, 
and, secondly, to protect Canada 
against an oversupply of any class of 
labor for which there may not be a 
demand. 

Industrial and labor conditions (es- 
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pecially for classes other than agri- 
culturists and household workers) are 
subject to change, and any such 
change may be reflected in the 
amount of landing money which the 
immigrant is required to possess. 


By the maintenance of its offices in 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States the Canadian Department of Im- 
migration and Colonization is able, to a 
largeedegree, to eliminate the unsuitable 
immigrant at the source. Elimination 
at the source is, naturally, much to be 
preferred over rejection upon arrival at 
a Canadian port, which may involve 
hardship to the immigrant, unnecessary 
transportaticn outlays, and vexatious 
accumulations of official activities at the 
point of entry. So effective have the 
elimination proceedings in the United 
Kingdom become that in the last fiscal 
year, notwithstanding the high standard 
required by the Canadian immigration 
authorities, only 662 persons out of 68,- 
342 immigrants seeking entry into Can- 
ada at ocean ports were rejected. The 
selective measures employed by Cana- 
dian immigration agents in the United 
States are less effective, owing to the 
obvious fact that there is nothing to 
prevent any immigrant disregarding the 
advice of the Canadian Immigration 
Bureau and seeking entry into Canada 
at any point-on the border. During the 
year above referred to 19,745 persons 
seeking entry into Canada at United 
States border points were denied admis- 
sion out of a total of 69,401. A com- 
parison of these figures indicates the 
effectiveness of the elimination which 
can be applied where passengers have 
to seek ocean transportation as com- 
pared to the conditions where they may 
arrive at the border of the country by 
railway train, by automobile, by prairie 
schooner, or on foot. 
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WHEY LIBERTY TURNS HER BACK THIS IS WHAT IS SEEN, ‘THOSE WHO ARE NOT WORTHY TO SEE HER FACE OUGHT NOT 
TO SEE HER AT ALL. If IS EXPENSIVE AND INHUMANE TO BRING THEM THERE, ONLY TO SEND THEM AWAY AGAIN 
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In the library, student assistants collect 
books from the reading tables and find the 
proper place for each on the dark steel shelves 
that hold 117,900 volumes. Some belated per- 
son always studies beyond closing hour. } 





These students are Vassar girls, but the 5] 
scenes might doubtless be duplicated in other / 


women’s colleges. At Vassar there is no sris- | 


tocracy of money. All rooms are the same ut 
price. No student is allowed to keep an auto- ai 
mobile, riding horse, or personal maid while di 
she resides on the campus. The location of th 

sh 


the college in the country has made simple 





Not especially domestic in costume, but 
very capable in cooking, as the account book { 
of this “candy kitchen” chairman proves. <A | 
batch of fudge made in one free hour, sand- | 
wiches prepared in another, are placed beside 
a coin box and purchased by classmates. | 




















, SUPPORT AT VASSAR 


MARGARET Dre M. BROWN 
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Not all college life is academic. Some girls 
pay a part of their expenses by caring for the 
children of “faculty row,” also by helping 
members of the faculty with their housework 
and their parties. 
but the Sport clothes the usual costume. So it is that 
in other ) “I! students are on a par. Scholarships are 
no arise | Sfnted only to those whose studies could not 
he same | be completed without them, and scholarship 
an auto- aud exceedingly liberal. In addition to this 
id while } direct aid, many students need money which 
ation of the arn in various ways, some of which are 
e simple Shown in these photographs. 





Students are employed to distribute mail in 
{ Vassar’s post office, which is a popular place 
| after each arrival of the truck from Pough- 
| keepsie, for the receipt of letters from home 
makes one of the gladdest events of college 
life, 




















SNAP-SHOTS OF MY CONTEMPORARIES 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


GENERAL SAMUEL CHAPMAN ARMSTRONG—EDUCATIONAL PIONEER 
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T the close of the Civil War Gen- 
eral S. C. Armstrong called on 
General O. O. Howard, head of 


the Freedmen’s Bureau, and asked for 
an appointment for field service in the 
cause of the freedmen. He was the son 
of missionary parents in Hawaii, a grad- 
uate of Williams College, and on gradu- 
ating had entered the Army, had 
received a baptism of fire at Gettysburg, 
and as colonel of a Negro regiment had 
acquired a familiar acquaintance with 
the Negro’s temperament and character, 
and had earned promotion by his nota- 
ble service in the Southern field. Gen- 
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eral Howard put him in charge of a 
camp near Hampton, Virginia, an ap- 
pointment which gave him control as 
agent of the Freedmen’s Bureau over 
ten counties in Virginia and as Superin- 
tendent of Schools over the educational 
work in a large, loosely defined area em- 
bracing those ten counties. His descrip- 
tion of his charge is quoted here from 
the biography of General Armstrong by 
his daughter, Edith Armstrong Talbot, 
page 142: 
Colored squatters by thousands and 
General Lee’s disbanded soldiers re- 
turning to their families came to- 


gether in my district on hundreds of 
“abandoned” farms which the Govern- 
ment had seized and allowed the 
freedmen to occupy. There was irri- 
tation, but both classes were ready to 
do the fair thing. It was about a two 
years’ task to settle matters by 
making terms with the landowners, 
who empioyed many laborers on thei 
restored homes. Swarms went back 
to the “old plantations” on passes, 
with thirty days’ rations. 


From the first General Armstrong saw 
clearly what not all of his conten 
poraries saw, that it was not enough io 
transfer the New England schoolhouse 
into the Southern States. From the first 
he had an almost unique vision of tli 
unique need of the hour, and to the 
realization of that vision he and hi: 
successor, Dr. Frissell, gave their lives 
with single-hearted and untiring devo- 
tion. Their object I state here in a sen- 
tence from memory as Dr.., Frissell onc 
stated it to me. “The object,” he said 
though I sm not quoting his words, “is 
to give the Negro boys and girls what 
the State gives them by the public 
school. The public school gives thie 
education; the family provides the sup- 
port for the pupil while he is studying. 
Hampton gives the education to thie 
pupil; and it provides productive work 
which enables the pupil to feed 
clothe himself.” The pupils were piid 
for the work, not in cash, but in credit 
on the books of the school. 

The school was opened in 1868 with 
fifteen pupils; on April 26 it had thirty 
pupils doing manual work in the morn- 
ing and studying in the afternoon and 
evening. In 1918 I visited the school. 
It then had 140 buildings, 1,100 acres 
of land, 1,802 pupils, including 
who attended the summer school, 2,98 
graduates, besides 7,500 who had gone 
out from Hampton after having taken a 
partial course. With the exception of 
the chureh, capable of seating about 
fifteen hundred, and the Robert C. Ogden 
Auditorium, seating about twenty-five 
hundred, and possibly two or three cot- 
tages, all the buildings have been erected 
by the students themselves and all tlhe 
farm work and all the household work 
of the school, including that of an 
inn upon the grounds, is done by the 
pupils. 

What has been called, I think without 
exaggeration, the most efficient and 
capable industrial school in the United 
States, if not in the world, is primarily 
due to an extraordinary corps of ¢0- 
workers, dominated by the same spirit 
and guided and inspired by two leaders 
of singularly different temperameni. but 
inspired by the same spiritual ambition 
—General S. C. Armstrong and Dr. H. B. 
Frissell. If life is a campaign, then 
Armstrong may be compared to Gel- 
eral Sheridan and Frissell to General 
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Thomas; if life is a garden, then Arm- 
strong selected the site, plowed the 
eround, sowed the seed and planted the 
seedlings, and Frissell weeded, pruned, 
trained the growing plant, and har- 
vested the crop; if life is a school, then 
Armstrong gave life to the pupils, Fris- 
sell discovered unconscious life in the 
pupils and drew it from them. General 
Armstrong was a pioneer, Frissell a 
ieacher; Armstrong a creator, Frissell 
an organizer. I wish I had space to 
essay a snap-shot of them both, but I 
must confine myself here to the one 
selected to be the subject of this sketch. 

I do not find in his daughter’s biog- 
raphy any description of General Arm- 
strong’s appearance. The faded shadow- 
picture in my memory is that of a young 
ian, somewhat under six feet, of slim 
build but broad shoulders, with no su- 
perfluous flesh, erect in pose, with keen 
eyes that looked not at you but into 
you, and an electric energy at once 
physical and moral. 

I say young man, for he had up to the 
last the charm of youth. To him every 
day was a new beginning. In every day 
was the freshness of interest which be- 
longs to youth. He would never have 
passed the dead line of fifty, not if he 
had lived to be’a hundred. He lived in 
ihe present for the future. I never 
heard him talk of the past, would hardly 
have known that he had been a general 
in our Civil War except for the soldier’s 
iitle which fitted him so perfectly that 
he could not have laid it off if he had 
iried. I was surprised when I began 
the preparation of this article to learn 
ihat he was only four years my junior. 
| had always thought of him as a much 
younger man. Years, infirmity, failing 
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COLORED STUDENT PLASTERERS AT 
“With the exception of the church and 


HAMPTON AT WORK ON A BULLDING 
the Robert C. 


Armstrong Auditorium, and 


possibly two or three cottages, all the buildings have been erected by the students 
themselves and all the farm work and all the household work is done by the pupils’ 


health, did nothing to abate his un- 
quenchable humor. One day after 
paralysis had laid him aside from work 
and his physician had prescribed for 
him a walk of a few hundred yards as 
his only exercise, he was taking the pre- 
seription with his intimate friend, Rob- 
ert C. Ogden. They were talking of the 
“Evening Post,” and Mr. Ogden asked 











DR. WW. B. FRISSELL, 
GENERAL ARMSTRONG’S 
SUCCESSOR, MAKING 
AN ADDRESS, WITII 
TWO HAMPTON STL- 
DENTS ON THE 
PLATFORM 
“General Armstrong was 
a pioneer, Frisseil a 
teacher; Armstrong a 
creator, Irissell an 
organizer” 








General Armstrong what he thought of 
its editor, Mr. Godkin. “I think,” said 
General Armstrong, “that he would be- 
gin the Commandments with ‘I am the 
Lord thy Godkin, thou shalt have no 
other Godkins before me.’ ” 

He was an electric battery, and in his 
writing, his conversation, his speeches 
he scintillated. He was unconsciously 
epigrammatic. Spontaneous epigrams, 
always kindly, though often keen, made 
him an intensely interesting conversa- 
tionalist. When you talked with him, 
you naturally said only enough to start 
him talking or to keep him going. From 
his daughter’s biography I select by 
chance a few of these spontaneous 
epigrams: 

“Laughter makes sport of work.” 

In a speech to his students: “Spend 
your life in doing what you can do well. 
If a man can black boots better than 
anything else, what had he better do? 
Black boots.” 

After a visit to some of the mission- 
ary schools in the South, in answer to 
the question, “What was your impres- 
sion?” “One sweetly solemn thought 
comes to me o’er and o’er.” 

From letters: “Human life is too 
weak to be an inc2ssant flight toward 
the Sun of Righteousness. Wings will 
sometimes be folded because they are 
wings.” “God’s kings and priests must 
drudge in seedy clothes before they can 
wear the purple.” “To get at truth, 
divide a hyperbole by any number 
greater than two. ... In animated nar- 
ratives divide facts by ten.” 

Such spontaneous epigrams as these 
are both revealers of character and in- 
spirers to life. A “Table Talk” of Gen- 
eral Armstrong on the plan of the 
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THE WATER-FRONT AT HAMPTON INSTITUTE—AN INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE 


Hampton is an educational demonstration station where three races—white, black, and red—work out daily, with a minimum 


“Table Talk” of Coleridge and that of 


Luther would be a classic. 

With this freshness of interest in life 
was combined the courage of youth, but 
not the rashness. Rashness leaps be- 
fore it looks; courage looks before it 
leaps; timidity does not leap at all. 
The wise man in asking, What shall I 
do? takes counsel of courage; in asking, 
How shall I do it? takes counsel of 
caution. It is because General Arm- 
strong was both inspired by courage and 
guided by caution that he won the con- 
fidence of men who had no ambition to 
be pioneers. He wanted for his school 
a building which would cost seventy-five 
thousand dollars; he had on hand two 
thousand dollars. He used the two thou- 
sand dollars to dig the cellar and lay 
foundations, and so had a “mute ap- 
peal” to speak to the visitors from the 
North who came down to lay the corner- 
stone, and it talked to good purpose. 
The students learned brickmaking by 
making the brick and bricklaying by 
building the walls, and at the end he 
had made both a building and the build- 
ers. The vision appealed to the ideal- 
ists, the method to practical men—and 
he got the money. 

I felt that by the triple task that he 
had set himself he was killing himself. 
To overcome race prejudice in the 
South, to educate for useful service 
Negroes at Hampton, and to create in 
the North an understanding of the prob- 
lem and at the same time the means to 
carry the work on was too much for 
any one man to undertake. I joined 
with other friends in urging him to se- 
cure a permanent endowment for Hamp- 
ton, and so relieve himself from the 
Northern campaigning. “Yes,” he re- 
plied in substance, “I would like an 
endowment for Hampton; we need it. 
But I do not wish to avoid the begging 
campaign. To educate the North is as 
important for the Nation as to educate 
the South and the Negro.” At the same 
time that the old Abolition Society was 
formally by resolution disbanding be- 
cause nothing remained for it to do 
General Armstrong was organizing his 
campaign to carry forward the work 
which the Abolition Society had only 
begun. “It failed to see,” said he, “that 
everything remained. Their work was 
just beginning when slavery was abol- 


of friction, the problems of every-day life 


ished.” He was right. No historian 
can adequately estimate the value of the 
service to our National development 
rendered by the campaigns carried on in 
the North by General Armstrong, Dr. 
Frissell, Booker T. Washington, and the 
Christian churches. To these campaigns 
we owe the consciousness that the race 
problem is a National problem, and with 
that consciousness a better mutual un- 
derstanding between the North and the 
South and between the white and the 
colored races. 

With this youthful interest, this cau- 
tious courage, this ever-reinvigorated 
energy, was coupled a spirit of humility 
which I have not often found in men, 
who do things. He had self-confidence, 
but was singularly free from self-conceit. 
I had written in what was then the 
“Christian Union” an article about 
Hampton, not then known and honored 
as it is to-day, and received from him 
the following characteristic letter of 
appreciation: 

Parker Tlous« 
Doston, December 18, 1884. 
Dear Dr. Abbott: 

Thanks for your kind article in the 
last Nian Union on Hampton. 

It is very cordial and earnest and 
will do good. It is not easy to live 
up to where you place me. The true 
prayer for a man in a responsible 
position is— 

Lord, help me to not make an ass 
of myself. 1 often pray this fer- 
vently. ... 

Yours sincerely, 
S. C. ARMSTRONG. 


I have no doubt that this was true. 
With all his seeming abandon he walked 
“circumspectly.” Yet his abandon was 
not a seeming. One of his teachers tells 


me the following incident illustrating 
his habitual self-forgetfulness. To one of 


the Hampton boys was assigned the care 
of the General’s house and waiting on 
him at his meals, for the General ate 
with the rest of the teachers in a room 
in the students’ hall. As this teacher 
was passing out from dinner the Gen- 
eral beckoned to her for some consulta- 
tion and was immediately absorbed in 
the business in hand. Presently, his 
eyes fixed on the teacher and his mind 
on their topic, he took up the mustard 
pot at his side and, without turning his 
head, reached it out teward the waiter. 


The boy took it, for a moment was puz- 
zled, then smiled, put down the mustard 
pot, took up the General’s teacup and 
brought it back refilled, and the Genera! 
took it and went on with his meal and his 
conversation, quite oblivious of the little 
comedy in which he had taken a part. 

He did not live in a “fool’s paradise. 
“Mere optimism,” he said, “is stupid; 
sanctified common sense is the force 
that counts.” But neither did he live in 
a fool’s purgatory. “It remains to make 
the best of things. Thosé who are hope- 
less disarm themselves and may as well 
go to the rear; men and women of faith, 
optimists, to the front.” The cynic 
scoffs at those who will not face facts; 
but there is no man who so persistently 
refuses to face facts as the cynic. Gen- 
eral Armstrong saw the evil in men, 
but also saw the good, and instinctively, 
and without knowing it, gave life and 
power to the good. There is no work 
which seems to me so discouraging as 
“raising money”—the need seems so im- 
perative, the public so apathetic. Gen- 
eral Armstrong apparently believed that 
if you know how to strike the rock in 
the desert you can always get water. 
“Begging trips,” he called them, and lhe 
rejoiced to escape from them to the 
more congenial companionship of the 
school at Hampton, but his habitual 
attitude toward the apathetic North was 
one of cheer. “I never cease to wonder,” 
he wrote in one of his reports, “at the 
patience and kindness of those who 
daily listen to appeals from here [Hanip- 
ton] and some other quarters, the wear 
and tear of which can be hardly less 
than of those who solicit aid from these 
overtaxed givers.” 

He carried the same spirit into his 
campaign appeals for teachers to give 
themselves. The difficulty of his job 
appealed to him, and he believed that 
it would equally appeal to others. Life 
was to him what a game is to the clhiess 
player—the more difficult the problem, 
the more interesting it is. Thus his ap- 
peals were what Christ called a fan; 
they separated the wheat from the chaff, 
discouraged the timid and self-distrust- 
ful, inspired and attracted the cour- 
ageous and self-denying. Professor Pea- 
body in his story of Hampton quotes tlie 
following summons from General Arm- 
strong to Miss Helen W, Ludlow, which 
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he rightly calls “one of the classic 
passages of Hampton literature.” 

Hampton, September 27, 1872. 
Dear Miss Ludlow: 

Five millions of ex-slaves appeal to 
you. Willi you come? Please tele- 
graph if you can. 

There’s work here and brave souls 
are needed. If you care to sail into 
a good hearty battle where there’s no 
scratching and pin sticking but great 
guns and heavy shot only used, come 
here. If you like to lend a hand 
where a good cause is shorthanded, 
come here. 

We are growing rapidly; there is 
an inundation of students and we 
need more force. We want you as 
teacher. “Shall we whose souls are 
lighted?” ete. Please sing three 
verses before you decide, and then dip 
your pen in the rays of the gnorning 
light and say to this call,"like the 
gallant old Col. Newcome, ‘‘Adsum.” 

Sincerely yours, 
5S. C. ARMSTRONG. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Miss Ludlow responded to the bugle 
call “as though called into action,” and 
was in the school from 1872 until 1910, 
some years after the General’s death. 

My impression is that General Arm- 
strong was a Congregationalist; but he 
did not belong to the Congregational 
denomination; he did not belong even to 
Hampton Institute. He belonged to God 
and to God’s world. So far as I know, 
he never talked about his spiritual ex- 
perience. I find in his biography two 
very significant sentences. One: “I 
would rather minister than be a minis- 
ter.” The other: “True worship is a 
gentle, sensitive, shrinking emotion that 
steals softly in hearts in quiet moments, 
often in response to some _ beautiful 
scene; sometimes it comes to us from 
the faithful true ones near us.” 

Two favorite religious books of his are 
said to have been Thomas a Kempis’s 
“Imitation of Christ,” the most archaic 
and ecclesiastical of devotional litera- 
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ture, and “Amiel’s Journal,” the most 
modern and least ecclesiastical. 

After his death a memorandum was 
found among his papers from which lI 
quote three paragraphs: 


Few men have had the chance that 
I have had. I never gave up or 
sacrificed anything in my life—have 
been, seemingly, guided in every- 
thing. 

Prayer is the greatest thing in the 
world. It keeps us near to God— 
my own prayer has been most weak, 
wavering, inconstant, yet has been 
the best thing I have ever done. I 
think this is universal truth—what 
comfort is there in any but the 
broadest truth? 

I am most anxious to get a glimpse 
at the next world. How will it seem? 
Perfectly fair and perfectly natural, 
no doubt. We ought not to fear 
death. It is friendly. 

To this glimpse of his inner life, the 
source of his charm and his power, no 
friend would wish to add anything. 


OF HYPSELOMETOPY 


did much to remove the‘sting 
trom ‘“bone-head;” for, no matter what 
we may say, there is a lot in a name. 
I know a teacher who pays his students 
a compliment (as they think) when he 
puts them into a teleost section of his 
course—far removed from the elasmo- 
branchs—and if “solid ivory” is not 
“complete bone” I should like to know 
what is. Perhaps the students confuse 
tc\eos With tyAe — if they think of 
the matter at all—and vaguely imagine 
they have gone far from the _ osteo- 
cephalic end of the class; perchance 
they are afraid that if they looked up 
the word in the dictionary their class- 
mates would accuse them of being 
hypselometopic. Or altifrontal. (If the 
superciliousness of the Roman high- 
brows has ruined a word, we must make 
anew one. And we have observed that 
most men receive a polysyllabie adjec- 
tive of unknown meaning as a compli- 
ment. A philosopher could prove that 
this shows an innate kindliness—op- 
timism—or conceit in man; but most 
philosophers are inclined to hypselomet- 
oOpy themselves. ) 

There is, I am sorry to say, a good 
deal of alticiliousness in the college 
town which I inhabit, but it is chiefly 
confined to the townsfolk. ’Tis comfort- 
ing to imagine that the students are, in 
general, too busy with their work (and 
Play) to think of hypselometopy, which, 
like sentimentality, exists in and for 
itself. “The real motive of the senti- 
mental giving of alms,” writes President 
Neilson in “The. Essentials of Poetry,” 
“is not the good of the beggar but the 
Siver’s flush of satisfaction from the 
Picitire of himself as Benevolence re- 
lieving Misery.” Akin to the “emotional 


HEN Professor Grandgent coined 
\\) the adjective osteocephalic, he 
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luxury” of the sentimentalist is the 
pride of the highbrow; no one would be 
hypselometopic if it were not for his 
neighbors. The sentimentalist culti- 
vates emotion for the sake of the thrill, 
as Mr. Neilson puts it; and he inevitably 
develops into a cynic. The altifrontal, 
who has also been called a “culturine,” 
is not primarily interested in gaining 
culture for his own sake, but that he 
may enjoy the thrill of impressing his 
neighbor. 

These reflections were inspired by a 
recent theatrical performance in our 
town—a comedy, put on by amateurs, 
for the delectation of themselves and 
their neighbors. We have had what is 
known in the vernacular as “highbrow 
stuff’—that is, the fare served by 
Little Theaters all over the country, not 
for human nature’s daily food, but for 
the pampered appetites of the hypselo- 
metopics; but this time the club chose 
something different. Not a farce ex- 
actly, but a good, broad comedy, healthy 
and laughter-bringing; it had some 
clever lines, too, some of which passed 
over our heads, but we came away 
pleased on the whole, and the applause 
left no doubt of our enjoyment. (Al- 
ready there have been two requests 
for other performances elsewhere.) It 
was none of your exotic, bizarre, alti- 
frontal plays, and the audience of 
friends ‘and neighbors was pleasantly 
surprised. 

But not all. A small group in the 
club, suffering from the peculiar form 
of hypselometopy sometimes found in 
small cities, lamented aloud, scorning 
the rest of us, who had (for once) found 
enjoyment at one of the amateurs’ pro- 
ductions; they said that that kind of 
thing was all very well once in a while, 
but now that the groundlings had been 


amused (or words to that effect) the 
club should go back to high art. 

Poor things! They have just dis- 
covered: Shaw, and take him seriously. 
One might judge, from the way they 
talk, that the less action a play has, the 
more dramatic it is. They are so in- 
tent on elevating the stage that I fear 
they will soon have us back (or up) to 
the Attic Theater. One sign of hypselo- 
metopy is the desire to elevate. 

I remember a meeting, years ago, ad- 
dressed by a dramatic poet (or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say a 
poetic dramatist) who pleaded for a 
poetic drama on the ground, as far as 
I could make out, that he could write 
little else, and the public ought to be 
educated up to his plays. There seemed 
to be little room for discussion after the 
talk; but the chairman tried to provoke 
some (as chairmen will), and called on 
various members of the small group 
which made up the audience to “say a 
few words.” Among them, he sum- 
moned the late Professor Wendell, who, 
obviously, had nothing to say and did 
not want to speak; but, being called 
upon, he rose, and after a word or two 
(during which we felt an Idea being 
born) he burst out: “Some people spell 
Drama with a big D, and pronounce it 
God.” Could there be a better exposition 
of the hypselometopic attitude? 

I don’t know why it is that hypselo- 
metopy fastens chiefly on the drama. 
Perhaps that is the form which the 
present attack takes, because just now 
the theater is strongly intrenched in the 
public esteem. I suppose other forms 
of art are subject to attack—music, for 
instance, and painting; and I know 
there are altifrontals glibly repeating 
that Archibald Marshall is a modern 
Trollope, knowing nothing of Barchester 
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or Allingford, and perchance not even 
Watermeads. 


Hypselometopy is really dangerous, 
however, only when it is organized. 


Sometimes one feels as if there were a 
mania for organization in this country; 
we are inclined to forget that if things 
are healthy they grow naturally, and if 
they are forced they become unhealthy. 
Who can imagine a League for the 
Preservation of the Drama in the Lon- 
don of William Shakespeare? or Poetry 


THE OUTLOOK 


Societies, with presidents and honorable 
secretaries, meeting in Wordsworth’s 
cottage, or in Burns’s? In every age 
précieuses have been ridicules—save to 
themselves; and this is one proof that 
they lack a sense of humor. That they 
can appreciate Shaw may show them 
to have a sense of wit, or else a high 
conceit which makes them (in their own 
eyes) superior to their plodding and 
duller neighbors. 

The cure for the disease has been 
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hinted at; but the sad thing is that the 
patients rarely realize they are ill 
When they do, the cure has already 
begun. 

You have, gentle reader, become awar« 
that the affliction derives its name from 
iyyAos and perwrrov. It is not a new 
illness, but it is increasing. Perhaps 
that is a good sign; for once a hypselo 
metopic patient is cured, he is a snot 
no longer, and may become actual): 
intelligent. 
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N this land of many metropolises and 
varied activities, few can follow 
with any degree of intelligence and 

continuity many of the important events 
that are taking place in this country. 
The visit of the Japanese Parliamentary 
delegation is surely one of them. Yet 
if one could see a motion-picture record 
of its tour he would witness a veritable 
evclone of American hospitality and 
friendship. 

The Japanese party which landed at 
San Francisco on May 25 was composed 
of eight members of the Japanese Diet, 
representing four different political par- 
ties. They were accompanied by two 
secretaries of the House of Representa. 
tives and two secretaries of the delega- 
tion who joined the party in this coun- 
try. 

The object of the mission was pri- 
marily to pay a return compliment to 
eleven American Congressmen who 
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visited Japan last year and to witness 
the deliberations of Congress. In addi- 
tion, they naturally expected to see as 
much of the United States as possible 
within the brief period of forty-five days. 
They were eager to ascertain the trend 
of public opinion in this country on 
questions of the day, particularly the 
limitation of armaments. They had no 
other object, political or diplomatic. 
The party came as the direct repre- 
sentatives of the Japanese people to call 
on the direct representatives of the 
American people. Therefore their recep- 
tion everywhere was quite different 
from the ordinary exchanges of courtesy. 
They were welcomed with simple cor- 
diality and open-hearted friendship 
wherever they went, including Califor- 
nia, where their receptions were all 
happy disappointments. In return this 
spirit was splendidly entered into by the 
Japanese members. <At Pittsburgh, for 
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instance, the hosts and guests stood 
with arms around each other's shoul- 
ders. “This, by the way, in a dry coun- 
try,” as one guest observed. 

The mark of respect and distinction 
was as omnipresent as that of cordiality. 
Many cities extended to the party the 
privileges of the municipality, and in 
Washington a rare courtesy was paid 
them when, on the motion of Mr. Mann, 
former majority leader, the House de 
clared a recess in order to meet the 
members of the Japanese Parlianient. 
Congressmen whom the visitors had en- 
tertained in Japan last year escorted the 
Japanese delegation from the diplomatic 
gallery to the floor of the House, where 
they were received most cordially. This 
ceremony was repeated in the Senate. 

The party visited the four principal 
cities of the Pacific coast and four more 
on the Atlantic coast, and on the wa) 
they stopped also at Denver, Chica, 
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and Pittsburgh. They were entertained 
by Americans some twenty times at 
luncheons and dinners and an equal 
number of times by Japanese. The fare- 
well banquet in San Francisco was given 
by the City Church Federation, while 
the final banquet in New York, the night 
before they sailed, was given by the 
Federated Churches of America. These 
naturally had their distinctive features 
of farewell and God-speed. 

It will surprise no one to learn that 
American reporters were most frank in 
putting their questions. But it may 
surprise many to learn that the Japa- 
nese members were equally frank at all 
times and never did they evade a single 
query. Perhaps the following questions, 
arranged according to the number of 
times they were asked by reporters, 
are indicative of public interest in 
certain phases of Japanese-American 
relations: 

1. “What is Japan’s attitude toward 
disarmament?” This question was never 
omitted anywhere. 

2. In California the questions of Japa- 
nese immigration and assimilation were 
frequently put. 


THE OUTLOOK 


5. In the Middle West and the East 
many questions were asked regarding 
business conditions in Japan. 

4. A remarkable number of persons in- 
quired as to the extent of Japan’s prohi- 
bition movement. 

5. A few sought information on the 
status of the Yap controversy. 

6. Others asked what progress, if any, 
had been made by Bolshevism in Japan. 

7. There were many questions concern- 
ing suffrage, especially of women. 

8. The “Open Door” question in China 
was touched upon. 

9. The Shantung question, however, 
and the Siberian situation seemed to 
have been forgotten. 

The party sailed from New York for 
Europe on July 9. This is written after 
their departure, but I think I am not 
mistaken in making the following gen- 
eral observations: 

1. The Japanese visitors agreed that 
friendship with the United States is ab- 
solutely essential. 

2. Discontinuance of the Anglo-Japa- 
nese Alliance would be seriously miscon- 
strued in Japan. 


3. The continuance of the Anglo- 
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Japanese Alliance must not provoke 
American misunderstanding. 

4. The presence of anti-Japanese senti- 
ment in parts of America is due to 
misunderstanding. 

5. Japan should seek a thorough un- 
derstanding with the United States. 

6. They were convinced that the 
American public is intensely interested 
in securing international agreements on 
the limitation of armaments. 

7. American initiative looking toward 
disarmament will undoubtedly meet a 
popular welcome in Japan. 

8. The visiting Diet members, irre- 
spective of their political ties, said they 
would exert their influence in promoting 
right relations with the United States. 

But the march of events moves faster 
than modern transportation. While the 
party is still en route to Europe the so- 
called disarmament conference has be- 
come a certainty. America and Japan 
will both profit from the fact that these 
eight members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, duly selected for the mission 
by.Japan’s four political parties, are re- 
turning to their home land as firm 
friends of America and peace. 


COAL AND THE CONSUMER 
A LETTER FROM SENATOR CALDER, OF NEW YORK 


OU ask me the following question: 


Assuming that the coal inter- 

ests ought to so manage the 
production, transportation, and distri- 
bution of anthracite that there should 
be neither extortionate prices for coal 
nor danger of shortage that would 
produce serious general discomfort 
and suffering, and assuming also that 
this vear, at least, the conditions are 
not such that it has been impossible 
to mine a sufficient quantity of an- 
thracite and to find railway facilities 
for transporting it, then is there ex- 
isting any legal way of bringing this 
ahout by the National Government? 
If there is no such existing way, then 
what would be the proper line of 
legislation or public agitation.or Na- 
tional action to provide such means? 


In reply I would say that operators 
should forward anthracite coal while 
the conditions are favorable unless they 
ire prepared to be condemned by the 
public because of failure, as business 
inen, tO anticipate the needs of their 
They know to a nicety the 
mount of coal whieh must be bought 
in each Conmmunity, and they have cars 
und labor to deliver this coal, which ean 
be stored with no physical difficulty. It 
is hardly possible that the want of eapi- 
lal can be an element in this matter, for 
ihe sale of anthracite coal in each com- 
iuunity is a definite and certain matter 
and extends over a short period of 
months, 

The first step in this matter is legisla- 
tion requiring full knowledge by the 
public from week to week of the facts 
regarding coal-plant capacity, produc- 
tion, shipments, and storage at mine and 
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in consuming districts, and prices at 
mine, at wholesale, and at retail. If 
these facts were issued by an ageney in 
which the publie had confidence, compe- 
tition might regulate the matter and 
bring about a condition more satisfac- 
tory than that from Government control. 

If competition and publie opinion 
based on facts do not so regulate the 
matter, the publicly known facts would 
certainly form a necessary and an intel- 
ligent basis for further legislation. 

At the outset the public must deter- 
mine whether or not coal is charged 
with public interest and use. It is my 
own belief that it is, and that the recog- 
nition of this fact need be no cause of 


anxiety to other industries not so 
charged with public interest. 

Last spring, when it was reported 
that there was a shortage of coal stocks 
on hand, disquieting statements were is- 
sued by the Railroad Administration, 
the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
the United States Geological Survey, 
and by other Governmental agencies. 
The Federal restrictions on the export of 
coal and on the price of coal were lifted. 
The outlaw strike of the switchmen 
occurred simultaneously with an _ ex- 
traordinary export demand which pre- 
empted the use of dockage facilities at 
Hampton Roads; the New England de- 
mand for soft coal was thrown into the 
field from which New York gets its coal, 
and this congested the railways to New 
York and New England. The Northwest 
had to make its coal shipments before 
the lakes had frozen and the high prices 
were drawing the coal in other direec- 


tions. The public was deluged with the 
babel of conflicting reports, largely 


propaganda in its character, from soft 
and anthracite coal operators and from 
the wholesalers and retailers. 

Orders by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission giving priority in transpor- 
tation of coal were issued without notice 
or hearing. Railway facilities were con- 
gested and coastwise shipping left idle. 

The public was thrown into a panic, 
so that anthracite coal sold as high as 
$27 a ton in Massachusetts and soft 
coal as high as $20 a ton at Hamp- 
ton Roads. The Government itself paid 
$18 a ton for soft coal for the Shipping 
Board at New York, and through the 
War Department was obliged to pay $11 
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a ton for soft coal at the mines, some- 
times dealing through four and five 
brokers, which coal was originally sold 
by the mine operators, including a profit, 
at from $3 to $3.50. 

At the end of the panic it was found 
that there had been no shortage of soft 
coal—in fact, that the production had 
been five hundred and fifty-seven mill- 
ion tons for the year, against approxi- 
mately four hundred and_ fifty-eight 
million tons for the previous year. It 
was also found that the railways had 
moved, on the average, one hundred and 
ninety-one thousand coal cars weekly, 
compared with one hundred and fifty- 
four thousand weekly during the pre- 
vious year, and that railway priority 
orders and special privileges had been 
made subject to sale by those to whom 
they had been freely granted. The 
location of coal was sold rather than 
the coal itself. Railway facilities, dock 
facilities, and even harbor facilities, 
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were monopolized by coal speculators, 
seriously interfering with general busi- 
ness and industry. 

This panic occurred during a most 
active coal propaganda, yet during a 
period in which the Federal Government 
itself was enjoined by the coal opera- 
tors, in the Maynard case, from securing 
information, on the ground that coal 
was not a Federal matter, and while one 
of the States (Indiana) was restrained 
by the coal operators in the Vandalia 
case, on the ground that coal was not a 
State matter. 

The panic probably cost the public a 
billion and a half dollars. A large coal 
operator appearing before the Senate 
Committee contradicted this statement, 
and said that the cost was not over six 
hundred million dollars and might not 
have been over two hundred million. 
The Inter-State Commerce Commission 
reported that the extra cost to the rail- 
ways alone was over $100,000,000. 
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The soft-coal panic was followed by a 
hard-coal panic—for similar reasons and 
with unknown losses. 

In view of these and other facts, I 
introduced a bill in Congress predicated 
upon the recognition that coal was 
charged with a public necessity and use. 
This legislation might have controlled 
the matter through the system of 
licenses. This bill was reported in the 
elosing hours of the last session and 
amended to require the reporting of 
full information as a first step. 

There is now before Congress a bill 
which if simplified by amendment may 
enable the Government to take this first 
constructive — step. Further Govern- 
mental action may then be unnecessary 
except in so far as facts develop which 
require action by the Department of Jus- 


tice. frei es. y 


Washington, D. C. 


ADVENTURERS IN MARRIAGE 


ERE is a story, a typical story, 
H one of hundreds of stories that 

are known and of thousands that 
can only be guessed. 

Tagavna, an Armenian girl, arrived 
not long ago at Ellis Island on her way 
to join a fiancé in New York City. The 
law made it necessary for her to be mar- 
ried in the presence of an agent from 
Ellis Island. 

Tagavna, black-eyed and with blue- 
black hair, interested the agent, who 
found her intelligent and understanding. 
He found also that she was to marry a 
man whom she did not know. He had 
been selected by her uncle, the marriage 
had been arranged by mail, and the pro- 
spective bridegroom had paid Tagavna’s 
passage. 

“Aren’t you afraid to marry a man 
you have never even seen before?” asked 
the American worker, as they went 
toward the Municipal Building and mar- 
riage. 

“It is better to marry a stranger than 
to be massacred,” was Tagavna’s simple 
reply. 

Were Tagavna’s matrimonial venture 
an isolated one, the whole question of 
these blind marriages would pass as an 
incident in the routine of immigrant 
life. But the workers at Ellis Island 
have come to regard this ever-increasing 
influx of affianced brides with something 
like disgust. And it is quite obvious 
that the numbers are already consider- 
able from the most casual visit to the 
corner room, in which agents of dif- 
ferent philanthropic organizations sit in 
the midst of pretty green ferns and 
streams of gesticulating and excited 
groups, all talking in broken English or 
simply with their hands. 

Though marriage is as old as the 
world, still styles change in achieving 
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even that. When fighting was the most 
important male occupation, men fought 
for their women; when strumming a 
guitar became a recognized accomplish- 
ment, sighing lovers regaled their lady 
loves with serenades. With the indus- 
trial age, men changed their tactics. 
Money came to the top as an argument 
and men made fortunes to win their 
brides. 

But it took the World War to bring 
out a widespread utilization of two ultra- 
modern improvements: photography and 
the mails. 

Post-war Europe is not a happy place 
in which to live. There is little work 
and a great discrepancy between wages 
and the cost of living. So all those who 
can are fleeing to America as a refuge 
from every trouble. Women have always 
found in marriage protection against 
many ills, and the suffering women in 
far lands now seek that protection with 
strange men in America. 

The unknown does not seem to frighten 
these women who know so much misery. 
Marionettes in the hands of life, unable 
to fashion their lives as they would 
wish them, even if they were at the 
stage of development permitting them 
to build castles in the air, these women 
of disorganized Europe try any avenue 
of escape from that which they know. 

The philosophy of the simple-minded. 

Their imaginations do not carry them 
far enough ahead to show the possibility 
of an even worse fate in the future to 
which they are striving. It is all God’s 
will; fate has the future settled, and 
there is no dodging the inevitable. What 
need of thought for the future? It is 
provided for. 

Often immigrants applying for steam- 
ship tickets in Europe, fearing that they 
may not pass the physical test required 


by the American immigration laws, send 
a substitute whose rosy cheeks and 
robust physique are quite apparent. It 
never dawns on the original applicant 
that the test would have to be faced 
again at Ellis Island. There is room 
for just one thought—to get the much- 
coveted ticket and to reach America. 
Beyond that lies the unknown, and, 
being unknown, it rouses no doubts and 
no fears. 

Playing Cupid was not a frequent oc- 
cupation in pre-war days for the workers 
at Ellis Island. Now one philanthropic 
organization alone there handles from 
fifty to one hundred marriage certifi- 
cates during the week given out in New 
York City. There are approximately as 
many that come in from other sections 
of the country. Several of the other 
organizations which handle the mar- 
riageable cases at Ellis Island report 
about the same number every week. 
Each certificate means that some woman 
came here and married, often an utter 
stranger, but a resident of the United 
States. 

“Do most of them know their future 
husbands?” I asked one of the busiest 
representatives—a veritable Cupid in a 
shirt-waist and skirt. 

“Know them?” she queried with a 
sidelong glance. “Well, some of them 
knew each other in childhood—I sup- 
pose that is knowing each other.” 

For centuries, in many of the peasant 
communities of Europe, girls have mar- 
ried —they still marry —strangers. | 
remember my landlady’s daughter in 
Bulgaria. Her mother never permitted 
her to remain alone with her fiancé in 
the same room, nor were they allowed 
to walk in the public park without 
proper chaperons. The wedding niglit 
was their first téte-d-téte, and even then 
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a houseful of guests caroused noisily 
until dawn. 

The fact that men living in the United 
States should take a chance on getting 
strange women from Europe for wives 
grows out of one of the difficulties that 
new residents have to face in the United 
States. Women, when possible, usually 
marry for economic improvement, and 
this is especially true of the immigrant 
wonien in America. Immigrant men 
rank low in the American scale for some 
time after their arrival; this is quite 
apparent even to the equally ignorant 
immigrant girl, and she looks higher 
for a husband. Also, as women assimi- 
late more rapidly those American stand- 
ards which touch upon women and their 
relationship with men, the gulf between 
the immigrant man and woman widens. 

“No man can beat his wife,” has been 
the summing up of the immigrant wo- 
man’s emancipation in America. I 
have heard this from dozens of them. 
So when the immigrant man wants a 
“good” wife, which often means one who 
will accept reasonable beatings, he has 
to look to the Old World for her. 

These men too, like their women, have 
too little imagination to-build air castles, 
and so can suffer no disappointment. 

3ut even simple psychology rebels at 
times, and, although dozens and dozens 
of immigrants get married at the door 
to America, there are also many who 
balk at the last moment. It is always 
the woman; I have never heard of a 
man refusing his photo-bride, though 
whether this is from honor or stupidity 
I cannot say. To me, a hope of the 
future lies in the women rebels, for 
they are rebels, and they stand a step 
beyond the subservient slave, the prod- 
uct of Old World conditions. 

Having looked through the batches of 
marriage certificates, all duly classified, 
lying on the desks of the workers at 
Ellis Island like death sentences to in- 
dividuality and progress, I started out 
on a quest for the insurgents. Perhaps 
it was an unconscious need for proof 
that women are not all slaves to destiny 
and their relatives. The thought of 
those hundreds of women pouring into 
America, submissively accepting un- 
known husbands without friendship, 
romance, love, or any of those back- 
erounds which we have grown to regard 
as essential to marriage, was depressing. 

There were so many like Melomene, 
the Greek girl who came to marry a 
man selected by her uncle, a prosperous 
merchant on Madison Street. The mar- 
riage had been arranged by mail, so 
when Melomene arrived at Ellis Island 
it was her fiancé who met her. The 
couple were permitted to land in the 
company of an agent, whose duty it was 
to see them properly married at the 
Municipal Building. 

Melomene was a girl from the city; 
she was dressed in no striking peasant 
costume; she might have been an Amer- 
ican girl from some small Middle West- 
ern town. The agent escorting the 
couple became curious, since she herself 
was a woman, and another woman’s 
point of view touched her. 
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ARRIVING IN NEW YORK 


“There is room for just one thought—to get the much-coveted ticket and to reach America” 


“How do you know,” she asked the 
girl, “that you will like this man?” 

Melomene looked at her scathingly 
and with pity. 

“My uncle knows what is best for me,” 
she answered with finality. 

It is probable that the uncle was the 
best judge in this case, for there is little 
hope of wisdom in such a girl. 

The troubles of the great world of im- 
migrants in New York City have certain 
focal points, and the different national 
immigrant homes are frequently the 
stages for the different melodramas and 
tragedies of alien life. Those people 
who are happily settled, who need no 
help, do not find their way to the im- 
migrant homes. It is the failures, the 
rebels, and the victims of tragedy who 
seek refuge in the maturer wisdom of 
their countrymen who are already in 
touch with America and naturally many 
grades above them in edueation. In 
these homes are found the records of 
human vacillation and _ despair, of 
human independence and courage. 

What a difference between Melomene 
and Orsolina, the first of the rebels I 
met when I went to these homes! 

Orsolina was illiterate, and no longer 
very young—but then a woman of thirty 
is old in southern Italy. She had 
worked as a servant in Italy all her 


life; and when she sat down, herself and 
her ample skirts took up what transit 
companies consider is space for two. 
But she was as merry and generous in 
character as she was in proportions. 

A cousin of hers in the Italian village 
had received a letter from another cousin 
in Ohio. All immigrants seem to be 
cousins—is not everybody from the same 
village a dear one? Or at least an 
uncle? Besides, relationship helps in 
answering questions at Ellis Island. In 
this letter the cousin said that there 
was a friend, a widower with children, 
looking for a nice, hard-working wife. 
Orsolina listened to the letter and en- 
tertained the suggestion. It would be 
a relief to be out of service, and, besides, 
it would take her to America. 

Nicola sent a picture by return mail 
of himself and two children. Orsolina 
was satisfied. Nicola sent her a steam- 
ship ticket, and in due time she arrived 
at Ellis Island. There it took only a 
few questions to reveal the fact that, in- 
stead of two children, Nicola had five! 
Orsolina rebelled. 

“T have been a servant all my life,” 
she said to the Special Board. “I 
thought I’d marry and have a rest. 
There can be none with five children. I 
do not want to marry him.” 


Nicola was crestfallen. But, since 
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Orsolina was an able woman, she was 
released in care of the Italian Home. 
She soon found work with a family, hav- 
ing first made certain that she could 
return Nicola the money advanced for 
the passage to America. 

A few weeks later she sidled quite 
apologetically into the room of the direc- 
tor at the Home. 

“Would you write me a letter, signor?” 
she asked. 

He wrote it. It was a letter to Nicola, 
who had returned to Ohio, in answer to 
a quaint note from him. 

The director later wrote a second let- 
ter. Then he heard no more for several 
months. 

A few weeks ago Orsolina suddenly 


appeared. She was resplendent in her 
American clothes. A new look was in 
her face. 


“I’m marrying Nicola,” she announced. 
“He’s a good man; I won’t mind the chil- 
dren.” 

Liduska, a Czechoslovak widow, young, 
with a three-year-old girl, was another 
prey to a cousin’s letter from Pennsyl- 
vania telling of a nice widower in need 
of a wife. Photographs were exchanged. 
The bargain was struck. Liduska sold 
the little property she had, bought her 
own ticket—she is one of the few 
women about whom I heard who did so 
—and arrived at Ellis Island. She met 
Vaslav, the prospective bridegroom, and, 
with Slavonic stoicism, married him. 
They went to live in a small house he 
owned in New Jersey. 

Two weeks later, Vaslav arrived un- 
expectedly at the Slavonic Immigrant 
Home to see the director. He was in 
obvious distress. 

“She’s gone!” he blurted out as soon 
as the director was within earshot. 

“How? when? Sit down and tell me,” 
suggested the director. 

“She left,” began Vaslav; “said she 
wouldn’t and couldn’t live with me. Took 
her little girl and went to a cousin’s in 
Pennsylvania. Can’t I make her return? 
I like her, and—she’s my wife, after 
all.” 

“T advised him,” concluded the direc- 
tor, “to take his loss philosophically and 
to wait. It was impossible to make him 
see the futility of keeping a woman 
against her will.” 

This was two months ago, and Liduska 
has not yet returned. She had learned 
that there were more evils in life than 
she had imagined. 

Pavlina also stands out as different 
from the drab majority, for she had an 
ideal and earried an illusion. 

She came in answer to an advertise- 
ment for a wife published in an Amer- 
ican-Czech newspaper that a cousin in 
America had sent to her. The inevitable 
photographs had been exchanged: Milo 
sent her the steamship ticket, and here 
she was. 

Milo was from Minnesota, and he was 
delayed on his journey. So while await- 
ing his arrival at Ellis Island Pavlina 
drew castles in the air. Seated on a 
hard bench in the midst of the hubbub, 
the tears, and the crying children of the 
detention room at Ellis Island, Pavlina 
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had woven a picture of a heroic man, 
inspired probably by cheap lithographs 
and postal cards of dashing cavaliers 
with beautiful long and curly mustaches 
—true conquerors of women. 

And then Milo arrived. He was quiet, 
fair-haired, with a very small mustache. 
His manners were gentle, his speech 
faltering, his eyes showed intelligence 
and thought. 

Magerly Pavlina asked whether she 
was forced to marry him or not. She 
was assured she was not, that she could 
return the amount of the steamship 
ticket, when she had earned it, and so 
be under no obligation to Milo. 

Pavlina was admitted under guardian- 
ship of a cousin in New York and went 
to work. But Milo did not despair, and 
with the persistence of a quiet man he 
made himself agreeable. Then, Pavlina 
told him that even if she could overlook 
the fact that he did not have a long and 
curly mustache and did not look or act 
like a hero, still she would never agree 
to live in Minnesota, and that he would 
have to get work in New York. 

Milo, who, besides owning a farm in 
Minnesota, was a tailor by trade, tried 
to find work in New York, but failed. 
Then he slipped away quietly to Chi- 
cago, determined to establish himself 
there and so win the imperious rosy- 
cheeked girl. 

Two months later Pavlina came to the 
Slavonic Immigrant Home one day, per- 
turbed and worried. 

“T’ve decided to marry Milo,” she an- 
nounced to the director, “but I can’t 
find him. His sister in Minnesota 
hasn’t heard from him either. Probably 
he’s waiting to get settled before send- 
ing his address.” 

So Pavlina had kept up a correspon- 
dence with Milo’s sister! But Pavlina 
had to wait another month before she 
heard from Milo. Then only were the 
difficulties smoothed out successfully. 

It is often hard to account for the 
psychology of immigrants; they do 
things without any apparent explanation. 
There is a curious lack of logic in their 
actions, an irresponsibility, perhaps due 
to the want of imagination. Where 
there is a plan, an idea, it is usually 
the sign of superior brain power, and it 
was this which changed still another 
girl’s fate from that of the ordinary im- 
migrant. A superior mind stepped in— 
and Franceska’s entire life entered a 
different channel. 

A cousin in America once again acted 
as marriage broker between Franceska 
and a nice young Pole, Boguslav by 
name. The pictures proved satisfactory. 
He sent the ticket, and she sailed. 

But romance—real romance—stepped 
in to mar this prearranged marriage. 

In the steerage Franceska met a man, 
who was also a Pole. He had lived in 
America before, but had gone back with 
the Polish Legions to fight for Polish 
freedom. He called himself John. He 


spoke authoritatively, he wore good 
clothes, and he told such wonderful tales 
about America and its many opportu- 
nities. 
breath. 


Franceska listened with bated 
The thought of Boguslav, her 





fianeé, faded from her mind as the 


‘ship drew nearer to the New World. 


John, being an American citizen, was 
immediately released by the immigra- 
tion authorities, whereas Franceska was 
detained until her fiancé should call for 
her. Then the marriage would take place. 

The following day the fiancé arrived. 
Questions were asked and answered. 
The cheeks of the girl glowed through- 
out the examination; but, after all, that 
was not unusual. Was she not facing 
her future husband? 

The wedding took place, and the 
couple sped away to a small town in 
Pennsylvania, which was the _ bride- 
groom’s home. 

Another of these childhood marriages; 
but apparently this was a congenial one. 
The couple seemed anxious to get mar- 
ried. The official mind was satisfied and 
forgot little Franceska and her romance. 

Two days passed. Then official Ellis 
Island was suddenly thrown into con- 
sternation. Another young man, also 
calling himself Boguslav, had appeared, 
asking for Franceska, his bride. 

Investigations started up like mush- 
rooms overnight. And soon the real ro- 
mance lay uncovered in all its simplicity. 
But it had taken a real mind to evolve 
the plot. Ellis Island, lulled into dull- 
ness by the familiar flat psychology, had 
been tricked by a bit of unusual awak- 
ened brain work. 

The plot must have been hatched in 
the dark corners of the steerage, when 
John held Franceska’s hands in his 
whispering to her of the New World— 
hatched in John’s, Americanized mind. 
After he had _ stepped off the Ellis 
Island ferry, he returned for her the 
next day, taking the name of her offi- 
cial prospective husband. Small wonder 
that she blushed and seemed eager for 
the wedding—the wedding of her choice 
and not a picture marriage. 

“What did you do?” I asked the Ellis 
Island official when he had finished tell- 
ing the story. 

“Do?” he said. “Nothing. After all, 
the law does not insist that a woman 
keep her word. All we are concerned 
with is her safety. And that was surely 
established. We advised the young man 
to get a wife in America.” 

These are but a few of the stories that 
were told to me by workers in the field 
of immigration, for they reach into 
hundreds. Having listened to them all, 
I decided to make a special trip to Ellis 
Island to get the official view-point on 
these marriages by photography. I went 
in to see one of the high officials. 

“Isn’t there a very great number of 
women coming in to marry men they 
don’t know?” I asked this man. 

“No, there is not,” he answered. 
Perhaps I looked dazed. 

“We have no official knowledge of pic- 
ture marriages,” he added; “the women 
that come have known their flancés in 
childhood. Our records show this.” 

My faith in records tottered. 

But my opinion of the simple immi- 
grant mind took a sudden jump upward. 
It takes a simple psychology to evolve a 
simple and effective lie. 
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THE IDEALS 


BY LLOYD 


HE very title of Mr. Balfour’s new 


book serves to emphasize the 
unique position which he occu- 
pies in British history—both political 


and intellectual—of the past forty years. 
As a statesman he has in many respects 
been one of the most important bul- 
warks of conservatism. Asa speculative 
thinker his contribution to philosophic 
theory has been none the less notable. 

In this new book are collected several 
of his most significant essays of the past 
twenty years. It includes, among others, 
his Romanes Lecture of 1909 on “Beauty 
and the Criticism of Beauty,” his Sidg- 
wick Memorial Lecture of the previous 
year on “Decadence,” and his charac- 
teristic critique of Bergson’s “Creative 
Evolution,” ~ written in 1911. These 
three essays reveal, as they might be 
expected to, not only the intellectual 
discrimination and the keenly analytical 
temper which impregnate the entire 
range of his philosophic writing, but 
something of the implications of his 
philosophy in the divergent fields of 
esthetics, history, and metaphysics. 

Of the five essays dealing with politi- 
cal theory three are especially impor- 
tant—a study of Anglo-German rela- 
tions, written in 1912 at the request of 
the German review “Nord und Sud;” 
the famous statement on “The Freedom 
of the Seas,” made on his arrival in the 
United States in 1916; and the British 
reply of January, 1917, to Mr. Wilson’s 
request for a statement of the aims of 
the Allies. 

The central attitude of Mr. Balfour’s 
philosophic position is his unwillingness 
to accept any theory which holds man to 
be “merely a phenomenon among other 
phenomena, a natural object among 
other natural objects.” This rebellion 
against a mechanistic conception of the 
universe has been profoundly modified, 
on the one hand, by an interest prin- 
cipally epistemological and metaphysi- 
cal, and, on the other, by an interest in 
science. Thus we have him, from the 
point of view of epistemology, denying 
the validity of inference from sensation 
and assigning to material and spiritual 
need, respectively, man’s belief in nature 
and God; while in the domain of science, 
or practical control of experience, he 
finds belief grounded in “values” rather 
than logic. In short, his position with 
respect to knowledge of the experiential 
world is critical, his metaphysie abso- 
lute, in tendency. Thus, for instance, he 
writes in his essay on Bergson that, “if 
we examine fearlessly the grounds on 
which judgments about the material 
world are founded, we shall find that 
they rest on postulates about which it is 
equally impossible to say that we can 
theoretically regard them as self-evident. 
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or practically treat them as doubtful. 
We can neither prove them nor give 
them up.” 

How, then, even granting his belief 
that no system of philosophy can _ be 
anything but provisional, does Balfour 
reconcile his purely intellectualist posi- 
tion of criticism, originally stated over 
forty years ago in his “Defence of 
Philosophie Doubt,” with his essentially 
religious metaphysic? We shall find the 
answer, I think, in his critique of Berg- 
son. “It is true,” he writes of Bergson, 
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“that he has left naturalism far behind. 
His theory of a primordial super-con- 
sciousness, not less than his theory of 
freedom, separates him from this school 
of thought as decisively as his theory of 
duration, with its corollary of an ever- 
growing and developing reality, divides 
him from the great idealists. It is true 
also that, according to my view, his 
metaphysic is religious: since I deem 
the important philosophic distinction 
between religious and _ non-religious 
metaphysic to be that God, or whatever 
in the system corresponds to God, does 
in the former take sides in a moving 
drama, while, with more consistency, 
but far less truth, he is, in the non- 
religious metaphysic, represented as in- 
differently related to all the multiplicity 
of which he constitutes the unity. 
“Now, as M. Bergson’s super-conscious- 
ness does certainly take sides, and, as 
we have seen, his system suffers to the 
full from the familiar difficulty to which, 
in one shape or another, all religious 
systems (as defined) are liable, namely, 


that the evils or the defects against 
which the Creator is waging war are 


evils and defects in a world of his own 


creating. But as M. Bergson has gone 
thus far in opposition both to natural 
istic and to metaphysical orthodoxies, 
would not his scheme gain if he went 
yet further? Are there no other ‘values’ 
which he would do well to consider? 
His super-consciousness has already 
some quasi-xsthetic and quasi-moral 
qualities. We must attribute to it joy 
in full creative effort, and a correspond- 
ing alienation from those branches of 
the evolutionary stem which, preferring 
ease to risk and effort, have remained 
stationary, or even descended in the 
organic scale. It may be that some 
other values are difficult to include in 
his scheme, especially if he too rigor- 


ously banishes_ teleology. But why 
should he banish teleology? In his 


philosophy super-consciousness is so in- 
determinate that it is not permitted to 
hamper itself with any purpose more 
definite than that of self-augmentation. 
It is ignorant not only of its course, but 
of its goal; and for the sufficient reason 
that, in M. Bergson’s view, these things 
are not only unknown, but unknowable. 
But is there not a certain incongruit) 
between the substance of such a phi- 
losophy and the sentiments associated 
with it by its author? Creation, free 
dom, will—these doubtless are - great 
things; but we cannot lastingly admire 
them unless we know their drift. We 
cannot, I submit, rest satisfied with 
what differs so little from the hap- 
hazard; joy is no fitting consequence of 
efforts which are so nearly aimless. If 
values are to be taken into account, it 
is surely better to invoke God with a 
purpose than super-consciousness with 
none.” 

In its esthetic implications Balfour’s 
philosophic theory is no less interesting 
than in its metaphysic. Their expres- 
sion lies in his beautiful Romanes Lec- 
ture on “Beauty and the Criticism of 
Beauty,” an essay which exhibits the 
capacity for exquisite prose which con- 
firms Mr. Balfour’s position as one of 
the masters of literary style. If, as we 
have seen, Mr. Balfour denies the valid- 


.ity of inference from sensation as a 


basis of knowledge, what is the founda- 
tion, in his theory, for the judgment of 
beauty? Clearly, for him, any critical 
theory based upon objective experience 
can have no value, and we find him in- 
evitably dismissing the post-renascence, 
pseudo-Aristotelian ‘‘canons.” He leans 
rather toward the theory of criticism 
which finds authority in intuitive per- 
ception, in which esthetic judgment 
seems purely a matter of esthetic feel- 
ing. He stresses the impossibility of 
formulating any valuations of beauty 
which may have “objective” validity. 
And his ultimate conclusion is that the 
feeling of beauty, which is the highest 
of the contemplative feelings, and that 
of love, which is highest in the practical 
order, are alike in this, that they are 
governed by no abstract principles and 
obey no universal rules. “Let us, then,” 
he says, “be content, since we can do no 
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better, that our admirations should be 
even as our loves.” 

In his essay on “Decadence” Mr. Bal- 
four is concerned with speculation as to 
the reality in history of any principle of 
political and social disintegration. He 
finds that the constant factor in the life 
of society, the psycho-physical inheri- 
tance of any generation, is not suscepti- 
ble of progress or decadence, and that 
these are implicit in the flexible element, 
the “inheritance partly of external con- 
ditions of life, partly of beliefs, tradi- 
tions, sentiments, customs, laws, and or- 
ganization—all that constitute the social 
surroundings in which men grow up to 
maturity.” He finds likewise that the 
force in contemporary life most actively 
opposed to decadence is the “modern 
alliance between pure science and indus- 
try.” On this force we must rely for 
the improvement of the material condi- 
tions under which societies live, and its 
moral agency as a stimulus to unselfish 
individual effort is no less strong. It is 
interesting to note, parenthetically, that 
Mr. Balfour holds to the aristocratic 
theory of genius. “Democracy,” he says, 
“is an excellent thing; but though quite 
consistent with progress, it is not pro- 
gressive per se. Its value is regulative 
not dynamic; and if it meant (as it 
never does) substantial uniformity in- 
stead of legal equality, we should be- 
come fossilized at once.” Another 
theory, purely accessory to his argu- 
ment, and largely, perhaps, a conse- 
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FICTION 
GOLDEN GOAT (THE). By Paul Aréne. 
Translated by Frances Wilson Huard. The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. $2. 


Those who have lived in Provence or 
along the Riviera should take special 
interest in this novel. Its plot, based on 
a legend of buried treasure, is projected 
against the Greek, Roman, and particu- 


larly the Saracenic historical back- 
ground of that region. 
LORNA DOONE. Ly BR. 1}. Blackmore.  Tilus- 


trated The Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. $3.50. 

A fine and well-illustrated edition of 
Blackmore’s Dartmoor classic. 

HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
CRISIS IN RUSSIA (THE). By Arthur Ran- 
some. LB. W. Huebseh, New York. $2. 

A vivid account of conditions in Rus- 
sia at the end of last year from the pen 
of an observer sympathetic to the 
economic aims of the moderate forces in 
Russia. Mr. Ransome analyzes the failure 
of the distributive system of the Soviets, 
the shortage of manufactured goods 
and foodstuffs, and the disintegration 
of Russia’s transport, which is the ulti- 
mate factor in the economic chaos that 
has overtaken the country. Among the 
subjects taken up are the relation of the 
trades unions to the Communist party, 
the growth and development of the non- 
party movement, the political philosophy 
and actual accomplishment of Alexei 
Rykov, President of the Supreme Coun- 
cil of Publie Economy ‘and outstanding 
figure among the members of the non- 
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quence of his political convictions, is 
that Oriental society is wholly despotic, 
“popular government relatively unpopu- 
lar,” and that even in India, where the 
type is modified. “it may well be doubted 
whether the modification could long sur- 
vive the moment when its sustaining 
cause was withdrawn.” 

Of the political essays included in Mr. 
Balfour’s volume that on Anglo-German 
relations, contributed to a German re- 
view two years before the outbreak of 
war, will to many readers be the most 
interesting. The article is an explana- 
tion of the reasons why England viewed 
with alarm the creation of a powerful 
German navy in conjunction with an 
equally powerful army and a policy of 
territorial expansion inconsistent with 
either the peace of the-world or the 
rights of nations. With admirable fore- 
sight, Mr. Balfour pointed out the very 
course which war would take should the 
policy of Germany make war inevitable. 
Of the two other political essays of chief 
importance, that on “The Freedom of 
the Seas” and that on “The Foundations 
of a Durable Peace,” little can at this 
time be said which would not be merely 
repetitious praise. Both are master- 
pieces of cogent reasoning, both have 
passed into the domain of _ history- 
making documents, and both are as fit- 
tingly part of the charter of civiliza- 
tion’s emancipation from barbarism as 
they are uniquely revealing statements 
of the ideals of a nation. 
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party group. Mr. Ransome’s book is one 

which cannot be neglected in any at- 

tempt to arrive at the physical and 
psychological factors at work in Russia 
to-day. 

JEW AND AMERICAN IDEALS (THE). By 
John Spargo. Ilarper & Brothers, New 
York. = $1.50. 

A plea by the Socialist leader against 
the anti-Semitic propaganda of the Dear- 
born “Independent” and the London 
“Morning Post.” As an American by 
adoption and a non-Jew Mr. Spargo ex- 
poses the falsity of the so-called Pro- 
tocols and the theory that the Jews as a 
race are seeking world dominion. He 
likewise disproves the theory that the 
Jews have been responsible for the 
30lshevist movement. A clear and 
forceful statement of the incompatibility 
of American ideals and anti-Semitism. 


REVOLUTION AND DEMOCRACY. By Fred- 
erie C. Howe. B. W. Huebsch, New York. 


$2. 
Mr. Howe, in a book of some two hun- 
dred pages stated by his publisher to 
be “an epitome of the radical thinking 
among Americans to-day,” attempts to 
fasten the evils of humanity upon the 
present economic system and finds in 
free trade, co-operative organization of 
industry, Government ownership of rail- 
ways and other means of transportation, 
and the “destruction of economic privi- 
lege” the salvation of the United States. 
The book is remarkable for its earnest 
conviction as well as for its total lack of 
either tolerance or humor. Mr. Howe 
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is apparently convinced that the way to 
arouse men’s souls to bringing into ex- 
istence “a revolutionized society... 
that avoids Socialism on the one hand 
and communistic syndicalism on the 
other” is to call names. 

MODERN TARIFF HISTORY. By Percy Ashley. 

KE. P. Dutton & Co., New York. $5. 

In this third edition of his standard 
work the author sketches the develop- 
ment of tariff policy in Germany, the 
United States, and France during the 
past century, bringing his book down to 
the outbreak of the Great War. A new 
chapter discusses the United States 
tariff of 1913, and statistics for the 
years 1909-13 have been added. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


CENTURY OF PERSECUTION (A). By the 
Rev. St. George Kieran Hyland. E. P. 


Dutton & Co., New York. $8. 

A study of the Reformation in Eng- 
land, its genesis and accomplishment, 
viewed in terms of its persecution of 
Catholies and covering the period from 
the early fifteenth century to the reign of 
Charles I. The author bases his study 
upon the contemporary MSS. preserved 
in the muniment room of Loseley Hall, 
the home of the Mores, built in 1569. 
The documents form a valuable record 
of the times, which deserve a more 
purely historical treatment than that 
given by the author of this book. Many 
of the documents are reproduced or 
translated. 

HANDBOOK TO THE SEPTUAGINT (A). By 
Richard R. Ottley, M.A. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $3. 

The oldest translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures is older than the New Testa- 
ment and was written in the same lan- 
guage. For centuries this version of the 
Old Testament was the dominant one; 
translations were, as a rule, made from 
it, and not from the Hebrew. The ob- 
ject of the present volume is to induce 
people to read this early translation 
from the Hebrew, for, as the author 
says, “While scanning the passages, 
perhaps with greater ease than if the 
Hebrew were before them, they will 
come to perceive its terms of expres- 
sion... under the Greek surface. They 
will be able to enjoy the simple, unpre- 
tending language; and will have the 
satisfaction of reading the Old Testa- 
ment as in the oldest surviving docu- 
ments that contain it.” 


EDUCATIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY. Edited 
by Clyde R.* Jeffords and Claude I. Walker. 
High School Teachers’ Association of New 
York City. 

This manual of the New York high 
schools is a good deal more than a com- 
pilation of information. It is a work of 
voluntary labor on the part of the teach- 
ers of the high schools to make what 
is really a comprehensive survey of 
their own work. and, we are informed, 
the book is published at the expense of 
the teachers themselves. Incidentally it 
records a quarter of a century’s notable 
growth and development in teaching and 
school organization. We congratulate 
the editors on the solid and valuable 
work they have here accomplished. 
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Milwaukee Favors 


Barrett Specification Roofs— 
wie its splendid park and boulevard system, its 


handsome residential districts, and its picturesque 
location on the gracefully jutting shores of Lake Michigan, 
Milwaukee is one of the most attractive cities in America. 
It is also one of the busiest. 


And, as in the other principal cities of the country, a large 
percentage of Milwaukee’s modern permanent buildings 
are covered with Barrett Specification Roofs. 


The Barrett Specification provides for the use of roofing 
materials of uniformly high quality, applied in proper quantities 
and by approved methods. 


The Barrett Inspection Service insures strict compliance with 
the Specification. 


The Free Surety-Bond Guaranty, issued by the U. S. Fidelity 
and Guaranty Company of Baltimore, absolutely protects the 
owner from upkeep expense for 20 or 10 years. 


Moderate first cost, unequalled durability, and no upkeep —these 
combine to make Barrett Specification Roofs by far the most econom- 
ical roofs for all flat-roofed buildings. 

The Barrett Specification Type “AA” 20-Year Bonded Roof repre- 
sents the most permanent roof covering it is possible to construct, and 
while we bond it for 20 years only, we can name many roofs of this 
type that have been in service over 40 years and are still in good 
condition. 

Where the character of the building does not justify a roof of such 
extreme length of service, we recommend the Barrett Specification 
Type “A” Roof, bonded for 10 years. Both roofs are built of the same 
high grade materials, the only difference being in the quantity used. 

Before specifying or closing contract for a Barrett Specification 
Bonded Roof, read carefully all the stipulations in the specification. 
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THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. 








Barrett Specification 20-Year Bonded Roof 
on Bidg. of Phoenix Knitting Works. Arch.: 
A. C. Uchling, Milwaukee, Gen. Cont.: 
Hanson Construction Co., Milwaukee. Rfg. 
Conte South Side Roofing Co., Milwaukee, 
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‘arrett Specification Roof on Building 
of Johnston Soap Co. (Home of Palme F 
olive). Eng.: Lock:vood, Greene &F Co.y 
Chicago. Gen. Cont.: Walter Oeflein, 
Milwaukee. _Rfe. Cont.: South Side 
Roofing Co., Milwaukee. 













f Barrett Specification 20+ Year 
Bonded Roof, Hummel & Downing 
Box Co. Arch: A. C. Uehling, 
Milwaukee. Cont.: Hanson Const, 
Co., Milwaukee. Rfr.: South Side 
Rfg. Co., Milwaukee. 
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Barrett Specification 20-Year } rt eu pa 
Bonded Roof, Wisconsin Food : md be 
Products Co. plant, Mil:vaukee, 
Wis. Eng: A. W. Hoffman, 2 


Milzvaukee. Cont: W._W. 
Oceflein, Inc., Milwaukee. Rfr.: 
South Side Rfg. Co., Milwaukee. 



















Barrett pecification Roofonvare- 
house of Johnson Storage Co. Eng.: 
Lock:vood, Greene tS Co., Chicago. 
Cont.: W. W. Oefein Co., Inc. 
Rfr.z South Side Roofing Co. 
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Barrett Specification 20-Year Bonded * = 
f oof on Westinghouse Lamp Co. plant, 
Tilvaukee, Cont.: Stone &3 Webster, 
foston. Rfr.z South Side Rfg. Co. 
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i= adele y er Sreciioaen wy 4; Piankingion 
LL on oe eed Arcade, Mil:vaukee. rch.: Holabird F 
be i wre . Roche, Chicago, Rfg. Cont: South Side * 
Roofing Co., Milwaukee. | 
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Bureau. She was in charge of tlie 
Slavonic campaign during the late Jolin ia 






‘ Purroy Mitchel’s last race for the Mayor- SC 

Charles M. Young, alty of New York. the 
Chicago, Ills. LIAM M. Cauper, of the United — 
States Senate, lives in Brooklyn. 

He was born in Brooklyn in 1869 and of t 

Send today for a copy of our book, “The Care was educated at Cooper Institute. Asa — 

and Feeding of Infants. ” builder, he has erected nearly three wa 





thousand houses. He has been Building 
Commissioner of Brooklyn and was a A 
member of the Fifty-ninth to the Sixty- | - 


Mellin’s Food Company, . Boston, Mass. 





third Congresses. weer 
j W. Wison, who finds the titular oer 











e distinctions among his _ fellow- rene 
countrymen as diverting as he makes think 
them appear to his readers, is corre- dines 
spondent in America of the London |, ,.), 
“Daily News.” teeta 

YMAN Apssbort, the Editor-in-Chief, re- } to jn 

sumes in this issue, his “Knoll | in ge; 
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4" OBERT WITHINGTON is Associate Pri N 
A 5 fessor of English at Smith Colleg: L 
= } He was formerly instructor in Englis!: fac 
\é in Indiana University and _  Jlecteu ex] 
e 9 i] Wangluis at the University of Lyons. jud 
{ He has been assistant in English a! lett 
e ] 5 Harvard, where he took his A.B., A.M, of 

: : and Ph.D. degrees, and has held the “re 
{ } Rogers traveling fellowship of Harvar« ous 
Q Baby 0 He served with a commission for reliei | te 
k f in Belgium at Antwerp and Hasselt, ani of 
8 3 later with the Bureaus of Reconstruc- isst 
¢ \ tion and Relief, and was second lieu- cire 
f } tenant in the Liaison Service. Nobody cun 
0 Q but highbrows will read his article, bit thai 
U f none but highbrows need it. nou 
3 3); P P s00)] 
9 0 ATALIE DE Bocory is a Russian. Her 
( y father, Vladimir de Bogory-Mork ic- S 
$ } vitch, was one of the first group of a 
$ Russian revolutionists. Miss de Bogory Oliv 
j came to America ten years ago and car- | Yor 
g ried on extensive investigations among | "0" 
y Slavonic immigrants, and has had | J! 
I charge of the Foreign Information Divis- “My 
( ion of the United States Employment rls 
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Does shaving leave — — oe Papers” and contributes a reminiscent f and | 
° ° ? 1e Out ine Study of Current istory, prepare | article on General Samuel Chapman Jf subse 
your skin inflamed . by J. Madison Gathany, A.M., which has hereto- Armstrong—educational pioneer. like i 


fore been printed in The Outlook under the title 











4 your face emart and burn after the “This Week’s Outlook,” discontinued during July, Loyp R. Morris is a native of New A . 

Shas tee teeeents Siecentte Gotten will hereafter not be published in The Outlook, but York City and a graduate of Colum- 
Cream and see for yourself how it ends will be printed on a separate sheet and will, on re- | bia. been ¢ 
shaving irritation. Ingram’s Therapeutic s ai ari g -eachers ori , ‘ear 
dh tetas hen. on se — pe ere peta ad serena opert J. C. Sreap, of the Canadian | years, 
property that soothes the sensitive skin, charge of study group3.— LHE OUTLOOK COMPAN Immigration Commission, is of | up toc 
heals little cuts. Leaves your face smooth a oa subsey 
and cool. No need to use a lotion. course an authority on the subject of br 

Get your first jar from your druggist his informing article. three 
today—Sv0c. If your druggist is not supplied, soniet] 








order direct—we will make it worth your be GLEASON O’Brien is on the staff eonel 
elu 


while. Send us 50c today, together with r ‘ . * 
your druggist’s name and address and we H E & p WAN . | 5 bE D of the New York “Tribune” assigned Outloa 
will mail you a 50c jar of Ingram’s Thera- to the White House. Following his dis- Please 


peutic Shaving Cream, with a tourist’s shav- 

ing brush in nickel case, free. Ar ‘ 1 of a Mother’s Hel charge from the Army he was named | ,; pie 
FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY Con Ase aan , on G os o ws “T on Vice-Consul to Rome, and — stationed “Ty 

Windsor, Ont. 72 Tenth St., Detroit, Mich. ompanion, Nurse, \roverness, Leacier, | there for a year during the stirring days I t 


; Business or Professional Assistant? The | following the war, when d’Annunzio ce 
Leagetams Classified Want Department of The | took Fiume. es 
2 ° ° Outlook has for many years offered TEPHANE LAUZANNE enjoys to an ul: f gepj} 
JIA e ° — ™ isonet Scriber 
Therapeutic aun Céam to subscribers a real service. A small S 
this department | who are in authority in France. He } quest ig 


advertisement in 
There is In Sve will brine results. The rate is only | accompanied the former Premier of ; 
Comfort ‘ Jar ry > y a s 


usual degree the confidence of those | her, | 


France, René Viviani, on his recent off- hail 
cial journey to this country. The f jy; ».; 


Department of Classified Advertising French journalist holds a position of f eye, j, 
peculiar leadership, and M. Lauzanmne § )jgj, ¢, 


ten cents per word, including address. 





THE OUTLOOK COMPANY as editor of the enormously circulated F be cor 
381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. newspaper of Paris “Le Matin” is one of F prodye 
. the most distinguished in his calling. scribers 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


mTEARLY 700 letters were received in 
LN Prize Contest Number Three. The 
fact that the dog-days are upon us may 
explain the tenacity with which the 
judges are deadlocked as to which of the 
letters contain the most valuable reports 
of “Mine Own People.” The so-called 
“return to normalcy” is not conspicu- 
ously reflected in the letters, which, on 
the whole, seem to be inspired by revolts 
of varying degrees of intensity and to 
issue from family and neighborhood 
circles that have been twisted by cir- 
cumstance out of the happy curvature 
that geometry assigns to the circle. An- 
nouncement of the winning letters will 
soon be made. 


tGGEStTIONS for Contest Number Four 
S are beginning to roll in. From 
Oliver C. Swaren, of Amsterdam, New 
York, came the first batch of sugges- 
tions. He proposes the following sub- 
jects: “My Education,” “Patriotism,” 
“My Foreign Brother,” “The Main Thing 
in Popular Rule,” “My Leisure.” What 
do you suggest? 

\ previous issues we have recounted 
I some of the wanderings of copies of 
The Outlook from the original sub- 
scriber through numerous hands. A 
Philadelphia subscriber will have none 
of this roving. She writes: “I keep 
them instead of giving them to my 
friends, and have them bound for my 
grandchildren.” 

CLERGYMAN in Coshocton, Ohio, af- 
A ter trying other fare for a while, 
confesses as follows: “I have been a 
reader of The Outlook for more than a 
score of years. I ceased to take it with 
the expiration of my last subscription, 
thinking I might like some other me- 
dium of information just as well for 
a while, but during the week of the in- 
coming Administration, longing so much 
to know The Outlook’s view of matters 
in general, I purchased two copies of it, 
and made up my mind to renew my 
¥subscription again, as there is nothing 
like it for information.” 

HARDWARE dealer in Greensboro, 

North Carolina, writes: “I have 
been a reader of The Outlook for thirty 


| years, but concluded the price had gone 


up too high and I would discontinue my 
subseriptjon. I tried this for two or 
three weeks, but found I was out of 
something, I didn’t know what. I finally 
concluded, however, that it was The 
Outlook; so IT am sending you my check. 
Please send The Outlook to my address 
at onee.” 
: WAVE delayed sending my renewal, 
I thinking I would do without The 
Outlook for a year, as part of all around 
retrenchment,” writes another — sub- 
scriber. ‘“Sinee reading the last num- 
ber, I know that will be out of the 
question.” 
#£ SE statements from subscribers are 
not offered in any spirit of bragging, 
but rather with a sense of gratitude that 
fven in this period of extraordinarily 
high costs of production there appear to 
he compensating features about our 
Produet that make many of our sub- 
Scribers unable to do without it. 
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All Races 


are learning a new 


This new way to clean teeth is spreading 
all the world over. Leading dentists every- 
where advise it. To millions of people it is 
daily bringing whiter, safer teeth. 


Every one should make this ten-day test. 
See and feel the benefits it brings. Com- 
pare the new way with the old. 


To fight film 


That viscous film you feel on teeth is 
their chief enemy. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. It dims the luster, spoils 
the beauty and causes most tooth troubles. 


Film is what discolors, not the teeth. . 
Film is the basis of tartar. It holds food 
substance which ferments and forms acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


This pleasant 


We supply a pleasant ten-day test to 
every one who asks. That test is most 
convincing. The results are a revelation. 


Each use fights film in two effective ways. 
It also brings three other effects which 
authorities deem essential. 


It multiplies the salivary flow. It multi- 
plies the starch digestant in the saliva, to 
digest starch deposits that cling. It multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize the 
acids which cause tooth decay. 





PAT. OFF 


Pepsadent 


REG.U.S. | 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant whose every 
application brings five desired effects. 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 








way to clean teeth 


Millions of germs breedin it. They, with 
tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Much stays intact 


The ordinary tooth paste does not effect- 
ively combat film. The tooth brush, there- 
fore, leaves much of it intact. So teeth dis- 
color and decay despite the daily brushing. 
Very few people escape. 


Dental science has long sought ways to 
fight that film. Two ways have now been 
found. High authorities advise them. Many 
careful tests have proved them. 


Both are embodied in a dentifrice called 
Pepsodent. And this modern tooth paste, 
nearly all the world over, is bringing a new 
dental era. 


ten-day test 


Thus every use immensely aids the 
natural forces designed to protect the teeth. 


Send the coupon for a t10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- | 
appear. 


Watch the five effects. Repeat them for 
ten days. Then let the clear results show 
you what this method means, both to you 
and yours. Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free ‘5 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 976, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, II. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Only one tube to a family 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Health Resorts 








RAYMOND-WHITCOM B 
ce TOURS & CRUISES a | 


Tours of Luxury 


ROUND 
THE 


WORLD 


Unusually comprehensive 
Five to nine months long 
Sailing each month from 
September to January 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Autumn Tour, October 29 


Arabian Nights Africa 
Japan-China 
Europe 
Send for Booklet desired 
| RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


22 Beacon St., Boston 
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Independent travel to the West and Eastern and Ca- 
fadian points. Itineraries submitted. Inclusive price. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS 


65 A Franklin St. - + - BOSTON 





CANADA 


THE SIGN OF THE 
TROUT AND THE FLY 


In the heart of the Laurentian Mountains. A Select 
Lodge run by university men. 75 miles from 
Montreal, on privately owned forest land. 
Finest lake ond mountain scenery. Altitude 
1,600 ft. Excellent trout fishing and shooting. 
High grade cuisine. References exchanged. 
Capac ity, 12 men. Opened July 15 and closes 
September 15. Apply to Paun A. sqenzes 
Lac Superieur, Terrebonne County, P. Q., Can. 


MASSACHUSETTS _ 








“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet. restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough. re- 
liable. dependable and ethical. Kvery com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem a specialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr., M. D., 
Fred. ". Seward. Jr., M.D.. Goshen, N. Y. 


The Bethesda White ) Fiains, 


A private sanitarinm for invalids and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Ad: iress 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee. M.D. Tel. 241. 


Real Estate 




















Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike hotels in the world. 
Your inquiries gladly answered 
01 -CostelloAgr —a~? 








MASSACHUSETTS 
FOR SALE—In the Berkshires 


Very pretty small farm. Buitings | in good 
shape. Best water. R. F. Near Deerfield 


River and Mohawk Trail. 5.847, Outlook. 








and our booklet mailed 
If You Are Tired or Need a Change 
you cannot > a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
It affords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. 
vate baths. Descriptive booklet. 


ock Ridge Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Fine location. Running water in bedrooms. 
Pleasant forest walks and country drives. 
Cream, fruit, eggs, chickens. $15-$25 a week. 





Pri- 











Travel With Us To 


EGYPT GREECE 
PALESTINE ITALY 
THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ROUND THE WORLD 
Small groups, scholarly leader- 
ship and interesting itineraries. 
Write for further details to 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


WEST OF ’FRISCO 


A superb Around the World Tour 
Sept., 1921—Apr., 1922. $5,215. 

THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65 A patkin St. - - - ston 



























THE beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘“ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for full information 
Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5.6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 





experienced traveler, long resi- 

dent Paris, will chaperon 4 young ladies, 3 
months Paris. 3 months general travel. Sailing 
October. References exchanged.5.841,Outlook, 


EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate 
prices. Most interesting routes. 
Great success 1920 


TEMPLE TOURS 65 ' Franklin St., 


oston, Mass. 


School For Sale 
FOR SALE 3 and young women 


With overflow enrollment. Beautitul loca- 
tion. Unusual opportunity ». 834, Outlook. 


purop ve-Lady, 




















school for girls 





NEW YORK CITY 





Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., throngh 

to Fist St., New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 


40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 














Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 
all principal theaters. A _ high-class hotel 


patronized by those desiring the best accom- 
modations at moderate cost. 
Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 


JOHN P. TOLSON, Prop. 
HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing- 


ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or wore. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


VERMONT 


COLD SPRENG GAMPS 
Forest an rer akes 
Only Maine Camps a. Vermont 


TWENTIETH SEAS 
CATCH THEM WITH A FLY 
Trout and Salmon 














__NEW JERSEY 


IDEAL OUTING BUNGALOW 


SUMMER or WINTER RENTAL—On Merede- 
deconk River, near Bayhead ; good shoot- 
ing and fishing: new, cool, furnished 6-room 





house; 2-car garage: hot and cold water; 
modern sanitation. Address 5,845, Outlook. 
_N EW Y 0 RK 





ADIRONDACK CAMPS * uralahed. 
water, inside toilet. Moderate rent for Sept. 


and Oct. Fine location. Su »plies Convenient. 
Jersey milk and cream. A. WARD, Jay, N. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

COOKING for PROFIT. Earn handsome 
income: home cooked food, catering, tea 
room, ete. Correspondence course. Am. 
School Home Economics, Chicago. 

TEACHER with successful experience and 
executive ability as partner in well-estab- 
lished school for girls in suburb of large 
Eastern city. Twenty-five thousand necessary. 
246, Outlook. 

WOMAN owning farm wants partner and 
companion. 262, Outlook. 


_EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


WANTED Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calla coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany ‘Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany. N. Y 

DIETITIANS. 














superintendents. cafeteria 
managers, governesses. matrons. house- 
keepers, social workers. and secretaries. 
Miss Richards. Providence. Kast Side Box 5. 

CALIFORNIA.—Weean place in California 
and Arizona college graduates with post- 
graduate study and seventeen months’ teach- 
ing experience, from the East, after this date 
in tair quantity. Boynton Teachers’ Agency, 
Brockman Bldg., Los Angeles. 

WANTED—Teachers all subjects. Good 

vacancies in schools and colleges. Interna- 
tional Musical - Kducational Agency, Car- 
negie Hall. 

PLACE MENT 'B UREAU for employer and 
employee: housekeepers, matrons, dietitians, 
secretaries, governesses, mother’s helpers, 
attendants. 51 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, 
Mass. 





__ FOR THE HOME 


HONEY. Delicious new clover honey direct 
from producer. Guaranteed pure and clean. 
10 pounds $1.90. 5 pounds $1.05, postage 
prepaid Zones 1, 2, 3. Herbert A. McCallum, 
Great Barrington. Mass. 


STATIONERY | 
SEND a 1 postal for samples and: see why 
ours is the finest moderate printed stationery 


for social, club, and — use. Lewis, 284 
Second Ave., Troy, 


HELP WANTED 




















August and all S 
Partridge in October 
Trout, Salmon, Lakers, Aureolas, 
Pickerel, Boating, Bathing, Tramping 
Five lakes, miles of streamsand trails. Main 
camp, twelve cabins. Open fires. A table we 
are proud of. Good old gnides if desired. 
Famous mineral springs. Accessible to Bos- 
ton and New York by rail or motor. Reliable 
references near you. 75 miles from White 
Mountains. 20 miles from Colebrook, N. H. 
No mosquitoes; no black flies arid no hay 
fever. Garage. Open to October 15. 


Bass, 








H. A. QUIMBY, Mgr. Averill, Vt. 








Health Resorts 
LINDEN)! ba Ideal Place for Sick 


le to Get W 
Doylestown, Pa. ay, ar aber Aho to 
the personal study and specialized treat 
meut of the invalid. Massage, Mlectricity. 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circuiar to 
Roverr Lieeincorr Warr, M.D 
(late of The Walrer Sanitarian) 




















Business Situations 
WANTED — Young woman as resident 
assistant in wellestablished a. State 
full partic ulars, Address Orange Valley Social 
Settlement, 35 Tompkins St., Orange, N. J. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


WANTED—Young woman of refinement 
and experience to assist mother with care of 
three small children. Protestant preferred. 
State salary. experience, and give references. 

Mrs. Beardsley, 258 8. 16th St., Philadelphia. 

FRENCH speaking girl to assist in care of 
two small daughters of minister and wife. 
251, Outlook. 

WANTED, by September 1. thoroughly 
reliable and experienced infants’ nurse, to 
care for baby six weeks old. Permanent posi- 
tion if mutually satisfactory. Residence 
Rochester, N. Y. Best references required. 
264, Outlook. 

NURSERY governess wanted for three 
little girls, aged one, two, and three years. 
Mother expects to share all responsibilities 
and care of children. Please write, stating age 
aud experience. Address Mrs. George M. 
Laughlin. 6821 Edgerton Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








17 Aug 
HELP WANTED 


Teachers and Governesses 


G OV ERNESS, English or Scotch. Be sin 
ners’ music. No other teaching. Must ‘lp 
in housekeeping. Mrs. 
Fayerweather St., Cambridge, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED for Bishop Co} -ze, 
an American Baptist Home Mission Sv: -ty 
school for Negroes. Positions open: Bu 
lish, mathematics, biology, librarian, sew ing 
theology. Salaries $900 ‘and $1,000. Living 
expenses ‘for single teachers $3.50 per weel. 


st 








Address C. H. Maxson, President, Mars!).!], 
Texas. 
MANUAL training teacher, Protestaut, 


for bench and brush work, wanted Septeniln 
15, Seguin School, mentally deficient * nd 
backward children. School limited to 25 little 
boys, girls, young women. Ten teachers em- 
sloyed. Salary seventy-five dollars montii| 
board, room alone, laundry. Interv -_ desin 
able. Elsie M. Seguin, Orange, N. 


WANTED— Experienced young <i imi 
teacher for girl 7. Country. Salary fifty jol- 
lars a month. Good reference ; send p! 
Box 15, Fairville, Chester Co., Pa. 

WANTED—Governess or mother’s | 
in Princeton, N. J., Octol er ~ 
noon care children 6, 4, , 
healthy, cheerful, ened in odux ition 
through play. State age, training, experience. 
References. 261, Outl ‘look. 








SITUATIONS WANTED | 


Business Situations 

HORTICULTURIST— Young man, 10 years’ 
experience with ornamentals, “orchard. vine- 
yard, and small fruits, desires position \ here 
industry will be appreciated. 204, Outlook 

SECRETARY—American lady having tray 
eled in Europe. knowing French and German 
perfectly, having working knowledge ot 
Russian and Swedish, shorthand, typing. de- 
sires post. Highest references. 250, Outlook. 

HOUSEMOTHER in girls’ school or secre- 
tary in school or institution. Cultured Chiris- 
tian woman (40) desires position. 256, Outlook. 

WANTED—Resident secretarial position 
Private school preferred. New York City or 
vicinity. Smith College graduate. Experi 
enced secretary. Good : salary expected. [et- 
erences. 265, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman desires position as ¢ 
utive secretary in private school in the W est. 
Experience suipplemented by several ye 
European travel. 272, Outlook. 





vec. 


Companions and Domestic yan 
TO take young girl for trip abroad duri 
fall or winter or to go with older woman 
Highest references as to fitness, personality, 

and education. Languages. 228, Outlook 

GENTLEW OMAN derires position as com- 
panion or chaperon. 240, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED housekeeper wishes posi- 
tion. Institution preferred. 247, Outlook 

HOUSEKEEPER—Refined. educated lady 
would like toassume complete charge of home 
and children. Locality immaterial. Miss Leck 
Long Point. Mich. 

RETIRED teacher would act as companion 
to elderly lady for slight remuneration. 255 
Outlook. 

CHANGE desired. Housemother or 
supervising position. 260, Outlook. 

MISS Mary Hannah, Fergus Falls, Minne- 
sota, sailing to Tasmania (on With Sept.. tirst 
class) by the 8.8. Niagara from Vancouver 
will be glad to help with children on board 
ship in return for passage money. 

ATTENDANT to irresponsible girl or wo- 
man (Protestant). will travel or live with 
family of patient. 271, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 
EXPERIENCED 


other 


English mistress seeks 


post. Mathematics, English, French. 263 
Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED governess, companion 
teacher’s diploma, references, desires position 
with family going to C aliforuia. 267. Outlook 

TEACHER, LING UIST, French, Spanisi 
expert tutor. Open for Romance appoint- 


ment in or near New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BOYS wanted. 50 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department. 
The Outlook Company. 381 Fourth Ave. 
New York City. 

MISS Guthman, New York shoppe 
send things on approval. No samples 
ences. 309 West 99th St. 

TO young women desiring training 
care ot obstetrical patients a very thorousi! 
nurses’ aid course of six months is offered by 
the Lying-In Hospital, 307 Second Ave.. New 


270, Outlook. 





will 
Refer 


nthe 


York. Monthly allowance and full iainte 
nance is furnished. For further information 
address Directress of Nurses. 

SWISS lady, long engaged in education. 
will chaperon few young ladies in her home 
to learn French. Healthful climate. Beau 
tiful scenery. Lessons in art and all 1 wlert 
languages can be had in the city. For terms 
address Mile. M. Prélaz, 64 Ave. de Rumiue 


Lausanne, Switzerland. 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping 4 enc’ 
established 1895. No charge: prompt delivers 
44 West 22d St.. New York. 

ADOPTION home, Protestant, 
Connecticut for unusually promising 
old boy. 254%. Outlook. 


in wr onea 
> year 


Julian Coolide+, 7 
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ENGLISH TITLES 
BY P. W. WILSON 


In answer to a query by an Outlook reader) 


x the proper way to talk to English- 
( ) men, an amusing volume might be 
written. 

The nation is 
nobles who already have or hope to 
pedigrees, and commoners, who, 
a William Harcourt once put it, 
“prefer to remain gentlemen;” and 
between nobles and commoners, the 
baronets, when genuine, serve as miss- 
ing links. 

Of nobles there are five grades. A 
duke is called “his Grace,” so resembling 
an archbishop; a marquis is “Most 
Honorable” or, in debate, ““Most Noble;” 
while earls, viscounts, and barons are 
“Right Honorable.” 

When the King writes of these digni- 
taries, he says of a duke, “Our Right 


divided strictly into 


start 


s Sir 


Trusty and Right Entirely Beloved 
Cousin;” of a marquis and an earl, “Our 
Right Trusty and Entirely Beloved 


Cousin;” of a viscount, “Our Right 
Trusty and Well-Beloved Cousin;” and 


of a baron, “Our Right Trusty and 
Well-Beloved”—but not cousin. The 


blood of a mere baron thus becomes 
royal when he is changed into a vis- 
count or peer of higher degree. 
Dukes, marquises, and earls usually 
have additional peerages of lower de- 
gree which are held in courtesy by their 
eldest sons. Thus the heir to the Duke 
of Devonshire would be the Marquis of 
Hartington. Younger children, though 
less important, are not, however, en- 
tirely overlooked. For dukes and mar- 
they are “Lord Henry” and 
“Lady Jane” with the family name to 


quises, 


follow. An earl’s daughters are also 
“Lady,” and his younger sons are “the 


Honorable.” Of viscounts and barons, 
both sons and daughters, whether 
eldest or younger, are styled “the Hon- 
orable.” 

Turning to commoners, we find that 
all members of the Privy Council are 
“Night Honorable.” This explains why 
Cabinet Ministers are thus addressed. 
During their year of office,’ but no 
longer, Lord Mayors are “Right Honor- 


able,” and so are Lord Provosts in Scot- 
land. Mayors are “Right Worshipful” 


if they preside over cities, but only 
“Worshipful” if over boroughs. Judges 
of the higher courts are “Lord Justice” 
and “the Hon. Mr. Justice »” while 
in the lower courts they are “his 
Honor, Judge .”’ At Court, maids 
of honor are “the Honorable.” The 
House of Commons—regarded by the 
College of Heralds as a somewhat an- 
hoving innovation—has no distinction— 
as I read the rule, not even “Esquire.” 
It is a place for citizens, burgesses, and 
people of that kind, but “Esquire” is 
customary in addressing members. 
Knichts are simply “Sir” and baronets 
he “Bart.” behind their name. Wives 
ol \nights are “Dame,” which is pro- 
nounced “Lady.” 

in English society everything is thus 
cone to make things as simple as pos- 

Die for the visitor. 
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Tirro—A Handy Mender 


that saves money 


‘Thousands of homes, offices and shops 
have welcomed ‘lirro, the ideal mend- 
ing tape. 

It comes on a spool. It is a strong 
fabric tape. One side is coated with a 
clinging compound. It sticks to china, 
rubber, wood, metal, glass, azy- 
thing. It is instantly ready, and 
is applied without heating, wet- 
ting or mussiness. 

Tirro is waterproofed before 
we coat it with the sticky, vis- 
cous rubber compound. So it is 
both leak proof andan insulation. 

We picture above some of the 
countless uses of ‘Tirro. Your imagina- 
tion will supply the rest. ‘Tirro wraps, 
binds, mends. It can be used for a tiny 
patch or for a many-fold wrap. 


T WB The Ideal Mending Tape 


Waterproofed, extra strong 


For Sale at All Druggists 


BAUER & BLACK 
Chicago New York 


Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings 
and Allied Products 


Toronto 





‘Tirro becomes a part of the thing it 
mends. It saves its cost many times over. 
No need to throw things away. Let 
‘Tirro renew or restore them. 

The whole family needs Tirro. Men, 
women and children find constant use 

for it. Tirro in time saves many 
a dime. 

Tirro is obtainable at all 
druggists. It comes in two sizes 
and lengths. Prices in_ the 
United States: Large size. 1 

% ee) inches wide, 50c; medium size, 
¢ inch wide, 30c. 


ee i } 


cet A free trial strip, 12 inches 
long, together with our Book of a ‘Thou- 


sand Uses, will be sent to all who mail 
us the coupon below. 


ss etic staiaaili tie ------3 


| 
IFREE TRIAL STRIP} 





BAUER & BLACK, 
] 2500 Dearborn St., Chicago | 
Mail me a strip of Tirro—also book. 1 
i a 
| 
| ] 
a 
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BY THE WAY 


W RITING of the “sign of the Coffee 
Mill” in St. James’s Street, Lon- 
don, Mr. E. V. Lucas says in the London 
“Sphere” that for a century and a half 
that ancient establishment, now devoted 
solely to dispensing “those generous 
juices which America has latterly repu- 
diated,” has possessed a pair of scales on 
which “all that was most eminent in hu- 
man form has sat to be weighed.” Since 
the year 1765 accurate records of “illus- 
trious and often regal ponderosity” have 
been kept. Charles Lamb’s weight, for 
instance, as recorded in 1814, was 129 
pounds; Lord Byron in 1806 weighed 
194 pounds, but by 1811 had “reduced” 
Beau Brummell weighed 172 
pounds, while his famous “fat friend,” 
the Prince Regent, weighed 224 pounds. 
The heaviest man ever weighed on the 


to 137 le. 


Coffee Mill’s scales was Mr. George 
Drummond, who in 1850 registered 362 
pounds. 


Mr. Chesterton, Mr. Lucas remarks in 
the article quoted above, is the only 
present-day colossus worthy of associa- 
tion with the “heavies” of the Coffee 
Mill’s scales, and even as to this ex- 
aniple of heroic girth the genial essayist 
discredits the story of Mr. Chesterton’s 
gallantry in standing in an omnibus to 
offer his seat to three ladies. “But,” 
says Mr. Lucas in conclusion, “just to 
prove that an interest in amplitude and 
pinguidity still obtains, I saw a Scotch 
paper the other day in which the pro- 
prietor of a waxworks exhibition adver- 


tised for a charwoman: ‘Must weigh 
over 20 stone [280 pounds]. Wages £1 
a day.’ ” 


What is the most popular book issued 
during the last twenty-five years? Ask 
group of readers and 
various answers— 


the question of a 
there will probably be 


“One of Harold Bell Wright’s novels,” 
“Mrs. Eddy'’s ‘Science and Health,’” 
“David Harum,” “The Standard Dic- 


” 


tionary,” “Probably a war book—per- 
haps ‘The First Hundred Thousand,’ 
might be replies hazarded. <A _ publish- 


er’s note about Charles M. Sheldon’s 
“In His Steps,” however, asserts that 
twenty-two million copies of that book 


unapproached 
other modern 


have been sold, “a mark 
by any work by any 
writer.” 

A prominent firm of theatrical pro- 
ducers in New York City have an- 
nounced that people who arrive after 
the rise of the curtain on their perform- 
Many theater- 
one persistent 
late-comer being quoted as saying, “I 
want to miss the beginning of 


ances will not be seated. 
goers offend in this way, 


always 
the first act. It is always unnecessary. 
The firm also request that no one leave 
before the curtain falls, as such depart- 
ure not only annoys those who wish to 
remain for the finale, but “takes the 
heart out of the actors.” 


As illustrating the exaggerated im- 
portance we are likely to attach to our 
uttered by a 

Islands is 


oOWn possessions, a prayer 


preacher in the Orkney 


quoted. These islands are only dots on 
the map of Great Britain, but the 
preacher in question was, it is said, ac- 
customed to pray for the blessing of God 
upon “the people of this land, and of 
the adjacent islands of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland.” 





The “Dramatic Mirror” publishes this 
under the head “Dry Humor:” 
Little Jack Horner 
Sat in the corner 
Watching his father make rye; 
Said he, “Dad, it’s risky 
To make your own whisky, 
When all that you want you can 
buy.” 
There is a Shakespeare boom in 
France, according to a correspondent of 
the London “Sketeh.” An American 


actor, Mr. James K. Hackett, is helping 
it along. He appears at the Odéon, in 
Paris, with M. Firmin Gémier. Mr. 
Hackett speaks in English and M. 
Gémier responds in French. ‘Only once 
before, to my knowledge,” says the cor- 


respondent, “have two great actors of 
different nationalities appeared together, 
each speaking in his own tongue— 
Tommaso Salvini and Edwin Booth, 
New York, in ‘Othello.’ ”’ 

Among curious epitaphs brought to a 
subscriber’s mind by a recent inquiry in 
this column are the following: 

To be seen at Lakewood, New Jersey: 

He meant well, 

Tried a little, 

Failed in much. 
garton, Massachusetts: 

ELIZABETH J’EASE. 

She shelled her pod 

And went to God. 
At Wolstanton, England: 


In Ed 


Mrs. ANN JENNINGS, 
Some have children, some have none: 
Here lies the mother of twenty-one. 


“IT don’t want any rubbish—no fine 
sentimentality—if you please,” said the 
who was asked, as reported in 
what kind of epitaph she desired 
late husband. “Let it be short 
something like this: ‘Will- 
aged seventy-five years: 


, 


widow, 
“Life,” 
for her 
and simple, 
iam Johnston, 
the good die young. 

“The animal on the State Seal of Wis- 
consin is a badger, not a beaver as 
stated on page 481 of your issue of July 
20.” So writes a correctly informed 
subscriber. Beavers as well as badgers 
may have been plentiful in Wisconsin in 
the early days, but the fighting badger 
evidently made the strongest impression 
on the settlers and gave Wisconsin its 
nickname—the “Badger State.” 
business men are_ incurable 
optimists—always on the bull side of 
the market. A dialogue between a man 
of this temperament and a friend is re- 
ported in ‘“‘Harper’s.” 

“Are you making any 
days?” the friend asked. 

“No, I’m not,” replied the incurable 
optimist: “but I am losing it slower 
than I ever did in my life before.” 


some 


money these 











ANOTHER FAMOUS NOVEL 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY— 
FREE 


\ HETHER you like “crime” 

stories or are indifferent to them, 
you are sure to be delighted with * Tir 
CrIME OF SYLVESTRE Bonnarp,” 
by Anatole France. It is unlike any 
‘erime” story ever written before. 

















ANATOLE FRANCE 


This novel, crowned by the Institute, the most 
charming of Anatole France's stories, reveals per- 
haps more than any other of his works the character 
of the author himself. 


It is the simple tale of the old professor Bonnard, 
but the old professor is really Anatole France, the 
young writer of thirty-six, projecting himself some 
thirty years into the future. Bonnard possesses 
France’s delightful traits and idiosynerasies. He 
is * kindly, rather cynical, faintly ironic, fond of 
the classics and of humanity.” 


France has put all the grace that he is so rich in 
into this book, and it is not strange that this mas- 
terpiece of the elegant French stylist attracted one 
of the greatest stylists in English. Certainly, noth- 
ing could be more fitting than that THE Crime ot 
SYLVESTRE BoNNARD should have been trausiated 
into English by Lafcadio Hearn. 


We will send you this volume free of charge if 
you will secure for us a new yearly subscription 
to The Outlook and send it to us direct with 
remittance of $5, the regular subscription rate. 


The hook is 4%4’' x6%’ excellently printed, 
bound in croft leather, stamped in gold, Boni & 
Liverights’ Modern Libr: ury edition, a distinctive 
addition to any library. 


, 


ee ee ee 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Enclosed please find remittance of 35 for whicl pleas? 
send The Outlook for one year to: 


PND dian csi dicing eecamee® 


and send to me, free of charge. a copy of Anatole Franee> 


‘THe Crime oF Syivesrre Bonxxarp.”* My mame ad 
address are 
PI iii bricks odnweideecekek amie 
PR iis neta cnas ctetuneonndaknnedeeneneed 
a 
———, 
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